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Handsome Ensemble in NYLKARA 
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T H E D RESS . . . is in grey and uses four and one-half pounds 


T H E ; O AT . . . requires two and one-half pounds of grey plus 


THE STOLE. 








in this testis ensemble, woven with Lily NYLKARA, 
topped with a smart stole or a plaid jacket as the occasion 
demands. 


LOVE. 


the luxurious softness of this NEW yarn created by 


blending Vicara and Nylon . . . so economical and long 
wearing . . . washes or cleans easily without matting or 
shrinking . . . dries quickly . . . retains its shape and is 


resistant to moths, mildew and wrinkling. 


Designed by... 
TINA I. McMORRAN, Weaving Director for Pi Beta Phi School 


To bring this project within the 
ability of an inexperienced weav- 


YARN USED IN THIS 


er, it is woven on a single twill 


: : ; : ENSEMBLE: 
threading with direct tie-up. A - a 
fifty-four or a thirty-two inch ‘V2 lbs. grey. No. 84 

dw ' aapend 
material cuts to best advantage: b oz. blue No. 25 
3 02. blue No. 26 


the narrow: threading was chosen ashe 
6 oz. violet No. 71 


2 oz. wild pink No. 49 


for this material. Use a fifteen 
dent reed, single sleyed for all 
the items. 
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of thread. A seven yard warp is needed. warped 510 ends. 
The weft is the same and needs about seventeen picks to 
the inch to square the count. 


the colors indicated above. Do a six yard warp, spaced 
as follows: 





24 grey 5 grey 3 grey 1 wild pink 
4 blue No.25 2 bine No. 26 1 violet 1 violet 
Repeat from beginning and end with 26 grey (150 ends). 
Weave as drawn in at seventeen picks to square the plaid. 





warp is in grey three and one-half yards long. It is set at fifteen to the inch and 
woven in a “single twill with a weft of the wild pink to pick up the plaid accent. 
It was woven two and one-half yards on the loom which gives slightly over two 
yards after pressing. The fringe is eight inches, single knotted. If more or less 
length is wanted the warp can be adjusted accordingly. The softness of the 
NYLKARA is especially pleasing in the drape of the stole. 


Send today for free samples of NYLKARA for color and texture. 


Also free price list of Lily’s complete line of hand weaving yarns. 


LILY MILLS CO., Handweaving Dept. H, Shelby, N. C. 
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Editorially Speaking 


Handweaving in the United States and abroad has 
suffered a great loss in the death of four weavers since 
last September— Marguerite P. Davison of Pennsylvania, 
James Holmes of California, Emmy Sommer of Den- 
mark, and Ethel Mairet of Great Britain. 


Mrs. Davison, author of “A Handweaver'’s Pattern 
Book” and “Pennsylvania German Handweaving,” died 
suddenly in Lancaster, Pennsylvania the last of Febru- 
ary. She had been a weaver for 40 years and was widely 
known as a teacher, lecturer, and collector of Early 
\merican weaving and weaving books. She published 
her own books and several by other weavers. At the time 
of her death she had almost finished a book on the work 
of Laura Allen, early 20th century American weaver, 
which will be published later. She studied first with 
Anna Ernberg at Berea College in Kentucky, where the 
revival of American handweaving was said to have be- 
gun. Later Mrs. Davison taught at Swarthmore College 
and Millersville State Teachers College in Pennsylvania. 
She then began to collect old weaving patterns for her 
students and these, with many of her own design, she 
later published. She was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen and the Associated Handweavers. 


James Holmes, one of the younger weavers who had 
been winning much favorable attention, died suddenly at 
his home in San Anselmo, California, September 7. 
With his wife, Virginia, he operated a supply shop and 
published the National H’eavers Bulletin. He endeared 
himself to the handweavers in Northern California be- 
cause of his influence in bringing handweavers together 
to work for their mutual benefit. An excellent craftsman, 
he specialized in weaving tartans. He had planned the 
first annual regional weaving exhibit, held at San Ansel- 
mo in October, which brought to California the work of 


weavers in nine states. Mrs. Holmes is continuing the 


business at nearby Fairfax but has discontinued pub- 
lishing the Bulletin. 
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Word was received last winter of the death of Emmy 
Sommer, head of the department of occupational therapy 
in the U. S. Surgeon General’s office for many years, 
who had returned to her native Denmark after her re- 
tirement. She first taught weaving at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington, D. C. and later headed the occupa- 
tional therapy department there. Several well-known 
American weavers had their first training with her at 
the hospital. At her retirement she was decorated by 
the United States government. She was, she often said 
“born on a loom” because weaving was a common house- 
hold activity with her family. She studied at the Gobelin 
tapestry works in France and returned to Denmark after 
World War I to study new techniques which she later 
introduced in the United States. Handweaver & Crafts- 
man deeply appreciated her interest in the magazine and 
she had planned to write several articles for us. 


Ethel Mairet, English weaver whose work was repro- 
duced in the Winter, 1952-53 issue of this magazine, 
died at the age of 80 at her home in Ditchling, Sussex. 
She truly was a landmark in the craft movement of the 
20th century, and was the inspiration for many of the 
vounger weavers of England, the Continent, and the 
United States. Through her marriage to the eminent 
Indian scholar, Dr. Ananda Coomaraswammy, she _ be- 
came interested in Indian arts and crafts. After her re- 
turn to England, she began her own career as a weaver. 
She met Philip Mairet, and went to Ditchling in 1928 to 
be near Eric Gill the famous type designer, sculptor and 
graphic artist. The house and workshop at Gospels were 
Luilt, which became a centre of artistic and intellectual 
movements for the next 20 years. Mrs. Mairet’s textiles 
were, above all, notable for their rich and _ beautiful 
colour. She was in fact a master of the dye shop rather 
than in the technique of weaving, though she became 
increasingly interested in textures and in the use of con- 
trasting yarns and fibres. She wrote various books, in- 
cluding” Vegetable Dyes,” ‘“‘Handweaving and Educa- 
tion,” and “Handweaving Today.” 




















Make It Yourselt 
with Handwoven Wool 





and win a special State Prize, a fifty dollar Defense Bond—offered by Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman in the seventh annual competition, “Make It Yourself With Wool,” 
sponsored jointly by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the National Wool Growers Association and 
The Wool Bureau, Inc. Subscriptions to Handweaver & Craftsman will be given to first, 


second, and third honorable mentions in each state. 


The competition is open to all girls from 14 to 22 in the following western wool 
growing states—Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Addi- 


tional states may be included in the competition. 


Entry garments must be designed and made by the contestant. For the garments 
made of handwoven wool, the name of the weaver must be given. Entries are limited to suits, 


dresses, and coats made of 100 per cent virgin wool. 


Garments must be entered in state competitions which will be held in the fall, 
beginning in September in some states. State contest chairmen are being appointed as this 


magazine goes to press. 


For entry blanks and names of state contest chairmen write at once to 


THE WOOL BUREAU, INC. 


Attention: Sewing Contest Department, 


16 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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A Diversity of Fabrics 
Comes from the Looms of 
Joseph D. Acton and Bret Carberry 
of Philadelphia 


Young Weavers, Specializing First in Wool and Linen for 

Apparel, Find Their Way into the Decorative Field and See 

Widening Opportunities for Craftsmen Who Are Not Afraid 
to Try New Uses for Yarns and Fibers 


Probably no two young men are 
more surprised to find themselves in 
business as handweavers than Joseph 
D. Acton and Bret Carberry of 
Swedesboro, New Jersey, and Phila- 
delphia. Even after five years they are 
still surprised because the whole thing 
seemed to come about almost by ac- 
cident. Neither had had any knowl- 
edge of or specific training in textiles, 
handwoven or otherwise, any inter- 
est in the field or any intention of 
engaging in handweaving as a career 
until shortly before they found 
themselves in business. Their present 
enterprise has grown out of a variety 
of factors: a keen interest in fabrics 
and their possibilities, once it was 
aroused ; a definite but latent natural 
ability; a liberal education by the 
trial-and-error method; a lot of hard 
work ; and a great deal of hope. Acton, 
who was first in the field, found a 
quick demand for his first handwoven 
tweeds. When Carberry became his 
associate a short time later, they saw 
a widening field, and now they believe 
that handweavers face a far wider op- 
portunity than many have realized. 

Acton first saw handwoven mate- 
rials in California where he was sta- 
tioned with the intelligence depart- 
ment of the U.S. Air Transport Com- 
mand during World War II. One day 
some friends took him to see an ex- 
hibition at Sausalito. He was inter- 
ested and after that spent some of his 
free time looking around for hand- 
woven textiles. Before the war he had 
had some experience in insurance, had 
operated a restaurant for two years, 
and attended some night classes at 
the Wharton School of Business of 
the University of Pennsylvania. While 
he was still in California he halfway 
considered studying weaving there 
after his discharge. However, family 
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circumstances called him back to New 
Jersey. When he got home, one of his 
problems was civilian clothes. In the 
course of events he saw a weaving ex- 
hibition and demonstration at John 
Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia, learned 
that he could arrange for lessons from 
Miss Kathryn Wellman, well-known 
weaver and director of occupational 
therapy at the Pennsylvania Institute, 
and that he could weave on the Insti- 
tute’s looms. He immediately set to 
work. Under Miss Wellman’s direc- 
tion his original interest developed 
into a decision to make handweaving 
his vocation. His tweeds and woolen 
fabrics were first exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance in 1949. 
That year he also was asked by Er- 
milio, one of the top custom tailors 
in Philadelphia, to give demonstra- 
tions in his windows during Pennsyl- 
vania week when a statewide demon- 
stration for Pennsylvania business 
and industry was under way. So many 
people were interested in seeing a 
handweaver at work, even warping 
his loom in a show window, that 
crowds stopped the traffic in Walnut 
Street. 

3ret Carberry was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania with a 
major in labor relations and was em- 
ployed in that field for a few years. A 
friend of Acton’s, he often visited him 
at the Institute, where his looms were 


Reading down. Linen upholstery, warp 
12/2, 30 per inch, &8-harness twill in 
boiled and citron chartreuse. Tweed, 
brown and white, 20 per inch. Suit- 
dress material, warp, light gray wor- 
sted, 24 per inch; weft, gray worsted, 
same as warp and light blue “casual” 
yarn (75 per cent wool, 25 per cent 
nylon) from James Lees and Sons 


Co. 
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set up. One day, while he was wait- 
ing, Acton suggested that he try 
throwing a shuttle, assuring him that 
he could not damage the piece on the 
loom. From then on he was per- 
manently addicted to handweaving. 
He also studied with Miss Wellman. 
They are convinced that the present 
demand for handwoven fabrics from 
the commercial world—not only from 
individuals but from decorators, archi- 
tects, department stores, custom tail- 
ors, and dressmakers—is of signifi- 
cance both for the hobby weaver and 
for the professional. Hobby weavers, 
they believe, can take a great deal of 
credit for establishing this demand 
for the professional weaver. The pro- 
fessional weavers, on the other hand, 
have given the amateurs new goals, 
interest and inspiration. As a result of 
this interaction, many hobby weavers 
are moving into the professional field. 
This growing commercial demand 
can be traced back to the hobby weav- 
ers’ fabrics, which they made for 
themselves or for gifts for their 
friends, with no thought of turning 
their hobby into a business. The news 
got around, articles attracted atten- 
tion at amateur fairs and exhibitions, 
interest spread and the growing de- 
mand led to production on a wider 
scale. On the other hand the activities 
of the commercial weavers, better 
called professional at this stage, have 
given new prestige to handwoven fab- 
rics. From the creative craftsmen in 
the professional field have come new 
designs, new materials, and unusual 
uses for well-known materials. Pro- 
fessional weavers, operating on a 
larger scale, also have been able to 
obtain materials formerly restricted 
to the power loom industry, and make 
them available to hobby weavers. 
Hobby weavers have greatly ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of their craft 
in the last five years and the work 
coming from their looms now will in- 


Left, reading down: Detail of linen 
mat, top page 7. Linen upholstery, 
warp, 20/2 boiled, 24 per inch; weft, 
7/2 and 20/1 alternately. Detail of 
upholstery, middle page 7. 

Right, reading down: Linen uphol- 
stery, in boiled and brown, warp 12/2, 
24 per inch, twill. Women’s suiting, 
warp, worsted, two shades of brown, 
18/2 double, 24 per inch; weft, double 
of same. White mercerized cotton, 
30/2 warp, 56 per inch; weft 24/2, 
twill, Star of Bethlehem. 
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fluence future commercial demand. 
Most of them are becoming much 
more interested in their materials and 
what can be done with them than in 
simply repeating the work of other 
weavers. Hobbyists are beginning to 
think first of the kind of fabric they 
want, then to start out with confidence 
in themselves to find the materials 
they believe will produce the desired 
result. You hear fewer weavers say 
that they are “afraid” of certain mate- 
rials — wool for example — or that 
other materials are “difficult” on a 
handloom. They are discovering, as 
Acton and Carberry did, that when 
they know more about their materials 
the supposed difficulty disappears. 
Their five years in business have 
involved a continuous testing of their 
own ability to design and weave sat- 
isfactory fabrics, largely in the apparel 
field although, as illustrated here, up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics also have 
come from their looms. Many of their 
fabrics have multiple uses, especially 
some new cottons which they are in- 
troducing this spring. These are ot 
excellent weight for suiting or tail- 
ored dress material and also could be 
used for upholstery. They are woven 
from a cotton yarn just recently made 
available to handweavers, which is 
mercerized by a process giving it a 
most agreeable finish but no shine. 
Woven either alone or with linen un- 
usual color effects have been achieved, 
including some unexpected irrides- 
cents which would be effective for 
draperies. The cottons are vat dyed 


Left, reading down: Gray homespun, 
18 per inch. Left, jacket material, 
warp, natural gray, light gray, and 
navy with red stripe, weft, natural 
gray, twill, 20 per inch; right, over- 
coating, natural gray warp, weft, navy 
with stripe of three threads, red, blue, 
and oxford gray, twisted together, 
twtll, 24 per inch. Casement cloth, 
17/1 Irish linen and linen boucle 
warp; weft, 17/1 Irish linen; set single 
in 15-dent reed. 


Right, reading down: Suiting, vel- 
veen (71 per cent wool, 29 per cent 
rayon), top section twill, 18 per inch, 
lower, plain weave, warp, 2 silver and 
4 gold repeated; weft, 2 gold and 4 
silver, Rug, hooked rug yarn (50 per 
cent wool, 50 per cent rayon) on linen 
weft, woven by Mrs. Paul M. Rainey. 
Upholstery, rug yarn and linen. James 
Lees and Sons Co. 
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and in finer weights — 30/2 — than 
many handweavers have been accus- 
tomed to use. 

Their first tweeds were sold direct- 
ly to customers and much of the busi- 
ness is still carried on in that way, 
although samples are made for shops 
which can either order the actual 
sample material or request the pat- 
terns in different color combinations. 
Requests from individual customers 
led to continuous experiments in color, 
texture, and design. 

Their retail yarn business also de- 
veloped rather accidentally in response 
to customer demand. They bought in 
larger quantities than many of their 
weaver-customers either could or 
wanted to buy and hence could adjust 
sales to weaver demand. Sales are 
handled both directly and by mail. 

With the growing interest both in 
handwoven fabrics and in handweav- 
ing, with the increasing demand for 
variety in yarns, they began to handle 
Salem linen yarns and began exten- 
sive production of linen fabrics, not 
only for direct sale, but also in the 
interest of yarn customers who 
wanted to see finished products. 

Although their first interest was in 
apparel fabrics woven in wool, they 
have developed designs in linen, silk, 
and cotton and combinations of the 
natural fibers and are now using some 
synthetics, mostly in blends with the 
natural fibers. 

They are now working with lighter 
weight wools and worsteds, in re- 


Reading down: Table mat woven of 
17/1 natural dark Irish linen, double 
through the heddle in a 10-dent reed. 
Cotton ratine single through both 
heddle and reed. Weft, 12/1 natural 
Salem linen and 6/1 nubby “ruff” 
linen alternated. Threaded 1-2-3-4. 
Plain weave. Mats woven for use in 
the dining room of the Bell Telephone 
Company in Philadelphia. 


Linen upholstery, aqua and chartreuse 
warp, 20/2 in 4-inch blocks, 20 per 
inch in 10-dent reed; weft 1144/1 and 
7/1 alternately. Third award in Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance 1953 exhibition 
for work of craftsmen within 65 mile 
radius of city. Detail of 8-harness pat- 
tern. Twill block is 12/2 natural linen, 

nch in 12-dent reed. Woven 

8-7-6-5 for 56 threads, then 

for 56 threads. Tie-up: 4, 6, 





sponse to the demand for lighter 
weight fabrics. The old idea that a 
handwoven fabric could only be made 
from heavy yarn, that it had to have 
great weight for warmth, is entirely 
disproved. Light weight wools are 
just as warm as heavier weights and 
far more suitable for present living 
conditions. For tropical wear, or even 
all winter northern wear, blends of 
wool, nylon, and other synthetics are 
proving satisfactory. Wool, alone or 
with other fibers, gives warmth, a 
richness of quality, and softness of 
texture and a range of color not to 
be found in other fibers and hence 
their preference for it. 


They are also experimenting with 
various wool knitting yarns and oth- 
ers which weavers generally have not 
been accustomed to use in the past. 
Some of the fabrics illustrated here 
have been developed from knitting, 
needlepoint, and hooked rug yarns of 
wool produced especially for different 
types of handwork by James Lees and 
Sons Company of Bridgeport, Penn- 
sylvania. They also have effectively 
combined worsted with a Lees nylon 
yarn to produce a light weight yet 
warm fabric for women’s suiting and 
believe that experiments with blends 
of such yarns will produce rewarding 
results for handweavers. While they 
have woven few rugs, rugs may be a 
logical future development, designed 
for use with upholstery and drapery 
fabrics. 

Wool is still Acton’s favorite mate- 
rial, probably because he first began 
to work with it. No one ever warned 
him off wool as a difficult material 
for a beginning weaver. Because of 
its agreeable “hand,” its variety of 
color, and the “live” quality of the 
fiber, he finds it an exciting medium. 
Carberry prefers linen because it of- 
fers endless untried possibilities by 
itself and in combination with other 
fibers. 

They find that most people buying 
handwoven fabrics, and willing to pay 
the higher price necessarily charged 
for such materials, are interested in 
color, original design, and quality. 
While many may not want exagger- 
ated originality in design, they want 
something at least slightly different, 
by all means not a duplicate, of many 
others on the market. Whether cus- 
tomers are looking for a suit, sport 
jacket, upholstery, or a place mat, 
they want something that will express 
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their own ideas or will blend har- 
moniously with other possessions 
which they cannot find except in the 
field of fine handcraft. They want 
quality and long wear and expect this 
when paying higher prices than for 
power loomed materials. 

Quality means quality of materials, 
careful craftsmanship, and _ proper 
finishing of all products before they 
are sold, given away, or used. These 
factors are just as important to the 
hobby weaver as to the commercial 
handweaver. The commercial hand- 
weaver cannot establish a clientele or 
keep an established clientele if his 
products are not of top quality. Yarns 
that wear out quickly, fabrics whose 
colors fade with light or cleaning, 
materials which shrink in cleaning or 
stretch with wear have no place in 
the handweaving field anymore than 
they have in the power loomed field. 
The hobby weaver may well say 
“these things are for my own use and 
the use of my friends and so I do not 
need to be too greatly concerned 
about them.” But, handweaving takes 
considerable time and effort. Why in- 
corporate inferior yarns and threads 
in a product requiring imagination, 
labor, and time ? 

The same is true of finishing. An 
article may be made from the best 
quality materials ; tough, durable, and 
color fast, it may be carefully plan- 
ned and expertly executed but unless 
it is properly finished the labor of the 
weaver and the beauty of the article 
will soon be lost. Linens should be 
washed and pressed before sale. A 
place mat made to size before finish- 
ing will upon the first washing shrink 
until it is out of proportion in over- 
all size and, in the case of one where 
a design is incorporated, the design it- 
self will lose significance. Wearing 
apparel unless properly finished will 
no longer fit the wearer after the first 
dry cleaning. Woolens made from 
scoured yarn need washing and press- 
ing before tailoring. Woolens made 
from yarns “in the grease” need dry 
cleaning before the washing and steam 
pressing. 

Their most satisfactory compli- 
ment on finishing came from a Rich- 
mond, Virginia, tailor who was mak- 
ing a suit for a lady from their mate- 
rial. He asked her what London firm 
had finished it. When she told him the 
finishing had been done by the Phila- 
delphia weavers he said “Impossible!” 





but finally was convinced. London fin- 
ished woolens and worsteds have set 
the standard for many years. 


Acton and Carberry are handweav- 
ers first and yarn distributors second. 
Everything they sell has been tested 
on their own looms for performance 
as well as for color fastness and qual- 
ity of finishing. Woven samples are 
available so that customers can de- 
termine what the end result of the 
combinations will be. They have been 
called upon many times to answer 
questions as to the adaptability of 
material to the handloom, setting, 
warping, weaving processes, and fin- 
ishing for people who are far re- 
moved from sources of instruction 
and supply. While it is difficult to 
provide all the answers from a dis- 
tance, they feel that, as weavers, they 
should give as much consultant service 
as possible. They have received some 
unusually interesting samples from 
their customers. 


Sources of material often present 
bigger difficulties to the hobby 
weaver than to the commercial hand- 
weaver but can be a problem to both. 
The commercial handweaver is 
usually in greater need of continued 
supply than the hobby weaver. In 
making samples for a special customer 
or for general customer reference the 
commercial handweaver needs to 
know that these same materials will 
be available when the sample pieces 
must be duplicated for yardage. Only 
in special one-of-a-kind custom work 
can the commercial handweaver take 
advantage of odd lot materials. The 
hobby weaver on the other hand can 
often use these odd lots, for he is not 
dependent upon, nor concerned with 
repeat orders. When possible, yarns 
available as odd lots offer the advan- 
tages of lower cost and often unusual 
color, texture, or novelty composi- 
tion. The average weaver may well 
encounter difficulties in obtaining 
good yarns, especially on a continued 
supply basis. Large commercial man- 
ufacturers of top quality yarns often 
hesitate to make their products avail- 
able to handweavers. This is under- 
standable since their products are sold 
to mills producing for mass consump- 
tion and often they do not want to 
make their materials available to 
others. Moreover, handweavers, even 
in commercial production cannot 
make and are not interested in mak- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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The Revival of Cherokee Arts and Crafts 


by JOHN PARRIS 


Che Cherokee Indians in the Great 
Smoky Mountains of North Carolina 
are experiencing a renaissance of their 
ancient and 
again, from out of the past, a familiar 


arts and crafts, once 
sound is coming from cabins nestled 
deep in the coves. It is the clackety- 
clack of the loom. 

Fabrics from these looms, many 
with the label of the Qualla Arts and 
Crafts Cooperative, an Indian owned 
and operated enterprise, are meeting 
with a favorable reception in many 
parts of the country. Cherokee weay 
ing is distinguished by sound crafts 
manship, design inspired both by In 
dian and 


\merican colonial sources, 


and good color. 

Experimenting with native mate 
rials, they have discovered handsome 
textiles can be fashioned from corn 
husks, rushes, canes, and grasses. Con- 
has been done with 


sideral le Wwe irk 


corn husks, which when woven make 
attractive place mats which are defi 
nitely usable and soundly constructed. 

This particular held has been de- 
veloped by Miss. Ethel (Garnett, a 


highly competent weaver and teacher 
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Central 
the Chero 
\ssociation’s 


emploved at the Cherokee 
School 


kee 


instructor 1 
Historical 


and 


summer 
school. She received her training at 
Berea College, and has done graduate 
work at various summer schools held 
by the Indian Service. 

\ great impetus to this revival has 
been given by the efforts of the Chero 
kee Historical Association, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the 
perpetuation of the history and tradi- 
tions of this ancient people. Under the 
present ambitious program, the Asso- 
ciation recently appropriated $5,000 
for looms and spinning wheels and 
other craft tools which are 


placed in Cherokee homes not only 


being 


to encourage native production but to 
preserve ancient techniques and de 
The offers 
$2400 in annual awards for the best 


signs. association also 
products in arts and crafts, in agricul 
ture, and forestry. 

Working in close cooperation with 
the Indian Agency at Cherokee the 
Association maintains a year-round 
school of fine arts, arts and crafts, and 


dramatics. Special emphasis is placed 


Above: Cherokee basket weavers at 
the Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern 
Highlands, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. Left to right, Mrs. Lucy George, 
Urs. Caroline Wolf, and Mrs. Lottie 
Stamper, teacher on the reservation 
for 15 years, who has revived many 
of the traditional designs and tech- 
niques. 

on weaving, and 
\lthough the school is 
conducted primarily for the 


pottery making 
wood-work 
benefit 
of the Cherokee Indians it is open also 
to outsiders and there is no tuition. 
The Association’s program has de- 
one, the 
restoration of ancient Cherokee crafts, 


veloped in two directions 
designs and techniques ; the other, in 
creased production of contemporary 
arts and crafts and development of 


market outlets for Cherokee handi 
crafts. 
The Association's school and the 


distribution of looms and spinning 
wheels among the Indian homes are 
aimed at increasing production and 
raising the economic level of the 
Cherokee immediately. 





To foster the ancient way of life 
among the Cherokee, the Association 
has re-created a Cherokee Indian 
village of 200 years ago where the 
old techniques in arts and crafts are 
being practiced and preserved by the 
few remaining experts. 
known as Oconaluf- 
tee, is an authentic reproduction of a 
Cherokee town of two centuries ago. 
It is open from May through October. 
There Cherokee men and women daily 
carry out an ancient way of life, prac- 
ticing the centuries-old art of 
weaving, 


This village, 


finger- 


pottery, basket - weaving, 


Above: Modern adaptation of tradi- 
tional tribal dress is illustrated by the 
costume worn by this Cherokee Indian 
girl. The dress is handwoven and con- 
sists of blouse and skirt. Below: Wall 
hanging of river cane woven in tradi- 
tional Cherokee design which resem- 
bles rose path. These 


ancient homes but are 


used in 
adaptable to 
modern interiors. Selected for special 
exhibition at Craftsman’s Fair of 
Southern Highlands, 1952. 


“were 


weapon-inaking, and cooking. 


There in Oconaluftee is the only 
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Above: li: the 
Village Cheroke 4 


ors expert in ancient 


Oconaluttee Indian 


women, last surviz 

basket weaving 
techniques, including the pack basket, 
a type that is woven nowhere else 
in the world. Below: The hands of the 
Cherokee basket weaver are never idle 
and are a symphony of motion while 
splints into a basket 

Splints are dyed with native dyes and 
interlaced to form 
tive designs, 
others 


she fashions oak 


simple but attrac 
many of traditional triba 


origin, prese nit day creations 
place in the world where visitors can 
old Cherokee 


baskets, such as the pack-basket which 
used to 


see the weaving of the 


was carry corn and grain 


There craftsmen with primitive ax 


can be seen hollowing dug-out canoes 
from poplar trees that were saplings 
200 years ago. 


Indians living in the village wear 
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the costumes their ancestors wore in 
the 1750's, re-creating a pattern of life 
there in the Great Smokies where the 
Cherokee have lived for centuries. 

Finger-weaving, as demonstrated 
in the village, is one of the Cherokee 
techniques of making cloth that is 
almost extinct. It was in use before 
looms were introduced among the 
Cherokee in 1776, and naturally gave 
way to the speedier, more efficient 
loom. 

George Washington introduced 
looms and spinning wheels into the 
Cherokee way of life. 

When the American Revolution 
was over and he had become Presi- 
dent of the New Republic, Washing- 
ton paid a visit to North Carolina 
where he met some of the Cherokee 
who had aided the American cause. 
He expressed his gratitude and re- 
warded them by sending a weaver into 
the mountains to teach the Cherokee 
how to make their own cloth. Chero- 
kee women were adept in learning the 
new art and soon were weaving 
blankets, coverlets, and cloth in 
Colonial patterns. 

For more than a century they stuck 
to their spinning wheels and looms. 
But the great surge of white migra- 
tion to the west spelled the doom of 
the unique civilization which the 
Cherokee Nation had developed in 
the vears after the War of the Revo- 
lution. The Cherokee lands lay direct- 
ly across the routes to the west and 
demands for removal of the Indians 
began as early as 1817. The discovery 
of gold in Georgia in 1820 made the 
end of the Cherokee Nation certain. 
\fter a series of treaties, each squeez- 
ing the Indians farther back into the 
mountains, and a long series of parleys 
in Washington, a handful of mal- 
contents was flattered into signing a 


Reading down: In the fereqround. 
center of table, is a place-mat fash 
ioned from cane woven together with 
colored threads. At the right on the 
table is a handwoven stole with a dis- 
tinctive Cherokee design. In the back- 
ground, from left to right, are hand- 
WOT table COVCTS, drapes, table 
cloths, and laprobes. Window cur- 
tams are handwoven. Shown in Cen- 
tral School at Cherokee. Place mat 
woven of corn shucks. White linen 
mats an lace WEAVE, left to right, 
sacred bird, snowflake, and tris de 

signs. 
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treaty which ceded the entire Chero- 
kee country to the Federal govern- 
ment for 50 cents an acre and pro- 
vided for the removal of the Indians 
to land in Indian Territory, now Okla- 
homa. President Andrew Jackson 


sided with the white men, although the 
Cherokee Chief Junaluska had not 
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Reading down: Method used for lock- 
ing the handle of a basket with lock 
in the bottom of the basket. Cane or 
oak is woven around the handles. In- 
side of a double weave basket, which 
is woven first. Arrow head design, 


double woven basket. 
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only saved the American forces at 
the Battle of Big Bend in the War 


s 


of 1812 but also the life of General 


Jackson, who had sworn eternal 
friendship 

The removal of the Indians was 
carried out in 1838, when 17,000 


were herded into stockades prepara 
tory to the long overland march, ‘The 
Trail of 
by great suffering and many deaths 


Tears,” which was marked 
The tragic story of the Cherokee 


Nation 1s told in the drama “Unto 


Reading down: Left, wall hanging im 
“Road to Soco” design, cross-stitched 
in red on monk's cloth. Linen towels 
characteristic woven 
including “Road to So e 
which has wide popular appeal. 

Cherokee baskets at the Craftsman’s 
Fair of the Southern Highlands 

Mats of materials 
corn shucks, pine needles, and broon 


and runners in 


design, 


native including 
sedge, and various grasses combined 
with colored Bookends of 
curley maple. 


yaris 
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These Hills,” presented by the Chero- 
kee Historical Association from June 


27 through September 9 in the 
Mountainside Theatre, an outdoor 
amphitheatre built by the Indians. 


Thousands have seen it who also have 
seen and bought native handcrafts. 

The Eastern Band of Cherokee 
numbering around 3,000 who now live 
in North Carolina are descended 
from the 1,000 or more Indians who 
hid from the soldiers in the high 
mountains and finally won the right 
to remain in their country, through 
the intervention of General Winfield 
Scott. Three of their members, who 
had escaped from the army, accident- 
ally killing a soldier, surrendered and 
were shot as hostages for the rest. 
The government finally agreed that 
the Indians could remain in the moun- 
tains but since they were not citizens 
they could not own land. They re- 
gained their land through the efforts 
of their white chief, Will Thomas, 
who bought more than 50,000 acres 
with the government money paid for 
the land and held it in trust until they 
became citizens and could own it 
legally. 

The state of North Carolina estab- 
lished the rights of the Cherokee in 
1889 and they are now citizens of the 
county, the state, and nation. They 
operate under a charter similar to that 
granted municipalities, with a chief, a 
vice-chief, and a council of twelve 
responsible for the government. They 
have the Indian 
agency and are eligible to various state 


assistance of an 


and federal services available to all 
citizens. 

The dispersion of the tribe, along 
with the the 
rise of frontier towns bringing bright 


traders who followed 
calicoes and other materials from the 
new power mills, almost ended native 
weaving. It was much easier to buy 
cloth than to make it and spinning 
wheels and looms began to disappear 
or to be used only as convenient coat 
racks. 

Just when it seemed spinning and 
weaving would become a lost art with 
the Cherokee, the U.S. Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs in 1930 decided 
thing should be done to raise the eco- 


some- 


nomic level of these mountain Indians. 
The Bureau revival of 
weaving would accomplish this. 


believed a 


So an instructor in weaving was 
sent to Cherokee, capital of the East- 


ern Band of the Cherokee Indians. 
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A course in weaving was added to 
the curriculum at the Cherokee Cen- 
tral School. At first there were only 
two looms, but as the Indian girls 
became more interested and found 
weaving to be more than just another 
course, more and more looms were 
added. 

And soon, across the 57,000-acre 
Cherokee Indian Reservation, in 
cabins deep in the fastness of the 
Great Smokies, once more there was 
the whirr of the spinning wheel, the 
clackety-clack of the loom. 

Mothers who knew of weaving only 
from the tales their mothers had 
told came down from the hills to learn 
the art their daughters were learn- 
ing. And so it went. Even some of the 
older Indian women, ancients whose 
hands were gnarled but still sure, bent 
once more to the loom. 

In the 1930s the western part of 
North Carolina was still rough and 
wild country. Only one paved highway 
had penetrated the area. The horse 
and the ox were not an uncommon 
sight. The back country was still iso- 
lated. It took days, even weeks, for 
news to travel into the far reaches. 

Four years after the weaving in- 
structor came, she learned there was 
had 
not been forgotten, where it was still 
practiced. She learned that back in 
the remote Snowbird Mountains a 
group of Cherokee Indians that spoke 
no English 


one community where weaving 


and understood very 
little were spinning and weaving as 
had their ancestors. 

There deep in the Snowbird Moun- 
tains the weaving instructor found a 
group of Indians living as in the 18th 
century. The whirr of the high wheel 
was heard as wool flowed from the 
spindle. The dye pots were where 
they had been for a hundred years 
and more. From the forest came the 
roots and bark and berries to be made 
into dyes for all the brilliant autumn 
colors that Cherokee 
blankets. 

Among this group was Nace Tee- 
sateskie, a full-blooded Cherokee. She 
spoke no English. She was in her 


showed up in 


fifties. She had been spinning since 
she was big enough to stand at the 
wheel. Already her hands were bent, 
the fingers grown to the wheel and 
the thread. 

That was twenty years ago. Nace 
Teesateskie now is in her late seven- 
ties. Her eyes are dim but her hands, 


gnarled and thin, are still sure. Hanks 
of wool still flow from her wheel. 
She still hasn't the white 
man’s language. 

Nace Teesateski and the older In- 
dians in the Great Smokies have kept 
alive many of the traditional Chero- 
kee designs which are more often 
seen in the beautiful baskets made of 
river cane. But the young Cherokee 
have developed new designs and pat- 
terns, giving them such names as 
“Snowflake,” “Sacred Bird,” “Squash 
Blossom,” “Flowing Water,” and 
“The Road to Soco.” 

This last pattern is perhaps the 
best known of all Cherokee designs, 
for its fame has spread far and wide. 
It was developed and named by Rox- 
ana Standingdeer, whose father is the 
most photographed Indian in Amer- 


learned 


ica. 

The road to Roxana’s home winds 
around the valley and up the side of 
the mountain. There at the top is the 
Standingdeer cabin. 

So, trying to create in her weaving 
the mountain peaks and the winding 
road, Roxana ended up with “The 
Road to Soco,”’ one of the most dis- 
tinctive designs to come out of the 
Cherokee country in years. 

Roxana Standingdeer is now unable 
to do much weaving because of poor 
sight and her sister, Cecelia Taylor, 
has specialized in weaving the “Road 
to Soco.”’ She also weaves fine apparel 
fabrics and other materials and was 
represented in the special exhibition 
at the Craftsman’s Fair of the South- 
ern Highlands at Asheville, North 
Carolina, last year. Mrs. Taylor at- 
tended the class in weaving taught by 
Dorothy Liebes at the Indian Service 
Summer School last year. 

The early revival of Cherokee weav- 
ing had rough going during the years 
of the depression and the war, when 
there was no ready market. Interest 
naturally work 
continued. At present, the craft pro- 


decreased although 
gram seems destined to last because 
the Cherokee are now receiving great- 
er encouragement than 
and the market is growing. 


ever before 


At present there are three weaving 
centers on the Cherokee Reservation. 
These are in the communities of Soco, 
Big Cove, and Snowbird. Others are 
expected to be opened in Birdtown 
and Wolftown with the acquisition 
of additional looms. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Isabel Scott 


Handweaver and Designer 
Fills a Significant Role in Modern Textiles 


by WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


A handweaver who is also a designer and often a 
teacher, Isabel Scott demonstrates effectively the sig- 
nificant role such an artist-craftsman plays in today’s 
immense field of textiles. Her handwoven fabrics are 
used extensively by interior decorators and her adapta- 
tions of handwoven designs for power looms are well- 
known. An artist in her work, she has at the same time a 
real craftsman’s desire to share her wide understanding 
of handwoven textiles with all who appreciate hand work. 

To meet the demand for her fabrics, which are pro- 
duced in a weaving studio in New York and a larger one 
in Philadelphia, where also her power loom adaptations 
are woven, Isabel Scott leads a busy life. She has, more- 
over, a showroom in New York’s glamorous art and 
decorative shopping section. Happily for her, her business 
is so organized that she is able to devote most of her time 
to what she likes best to do 
designing. 

However, hers is no ivory tower life. Naturally, part 
of her work is the supervision of her weaver helpers and 
conferences with interior decorators and architects, for 
whom she works out new designs. Today’s demand for 
handwoven fabrics in interior decoration includes not 
only use in homes; Miss Scott’s textiles may be seen 
also in the Security Council lobby at the United Nations, 
in executive offices of the United States Steel Company 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; in the Doctors’ Building at 
the Cook County Hospital, Chicago, in the Joske Depart- 
ment Store in San Antonio, Tex. In the decoration of 
this famous store, she herself wove about 700 yards of 
the textiles used. Selected by the architect, Ray Goodwin, 
they appear in such interiors as the luxurious dress salon, 
the woman's shoe department, and other special sections. 

Miss Scott’s absorbing interest in weaving might almost 
be said to have been inherited, for, taught by her mother 
in their home in Scotland, she was weaving at the age of 
seven years. Interested also in knitting and embroidery, 
she later studied designing. With her never ceasing desire 
to know as much as possible about weaving, she worked 
for four years with Berta Frey in New York. More study 
in France and considerable research further contributed 
to her skill and knowledge of textiles and yarns. 

Before opening her own studio in 1948, she taught 
weaving at several leading schools. Like other weavers, 
she offered her experience to the government during 
World War II and directed occupational therapy at the 
Rockland, New York, State Hospital. Later she had 
charge of design for an exclusive New York dress estab- 
lishment. Here, breaking away from tradition, she pio- 
neered in the use of modern materials and combinations, 
experimenting with sheer wool dripping with monkey fur, 
striped with caracul, or bedecked with yarn bows. Her 
clients included Hattie Carnegie, Mary Black of London 
and Adrian of Hollywood. 


I4 


which is weaving and 











—-+ a 
Progress of a bangtail fabric through Miss Scott's weav- 
ing rooms. Reading down: Spooling the yarn. Warping. 
Preparing the weft, or filling yarns 


Among the early honors besotwed on her was an exhi- 
bition of some of her work at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. Her fabrics, both handwoven and 
power loomed, have several times been chosen for display 
in the Museum of Modern Art Good Design exhibitions 
of home furnishings held yearly at the Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, and at the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Miss Scott does most of her designing on a small 
table loom, although she may sometimes first work out 
the pattern on paper. Since she believes that color con- 
tributes so much to a fabric design, it is always exciting 
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to her, she says, to see the color pattern take shape under 
her hands as she weaves. It is, of course, even more pleas- 
urable to her to see the finished textile coming off the 
large weaving loom. Because of her interest in original 
ways of using different types of yarn, there is always the 
thrill of trying out new yarns, especially the synthetic 
kinds which are now being introduced in so many varie- 
ties. It is this constant sense of adventure, she believes, 
that makes weaving so absorbing and so rewarding. 

On display at Miss Scott’s showroom may be seen 
dozens of full length samples of her latest weaves and 


also hundreds of swatches of others produced in her many 


years as a weaver. If a decorator’s or an architect's re- 
quirements cannot be met by any of these patterns she 
then may prepare a special design. Sometimes a decorator 
supplies a suggestion in the form of a swatch which is 
near the weave and texture wanted. It is then up to Miss 
Scott to interpret the decorator’s explanations such as 


Continued from the previous page. Reading down: Tying 
on the warp. Miss Scott weaving on a fly shuttle loom. 
Her fabrics are made on hand looms, fly shuttle looms, 
and power looms, depending on type of design, and 
quantity required. Finishing fabric and cutting the 
“bangs” by hand. In a bangtail fabric filling yarns are 
left free in bands at staggered intervals. When they are 
cut an all-over fluffy effect 1s achieved. This fabric, in 
slate blue cotton, was a prize winner in the 1949 compe 
tition in home furnishings design sponsored by the 
American Institute of Decorators. 

Above: upholstery, woven mn white and dyed to cus 
tomer’s order. Used for furniture in the apartment of 
Mrs. Richman Proskauer, Hotel Delmonico, New York 
Jane Joseph, decorator 
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“like this but more sheer” or “with a sturdier texture.” 
Perhaps the customer desires more rayon yarn in the 
weave for a certain effect. The exact color is of great 
importance, because, as Miss Scott observes, ‘decorators 
know colors, and with their experience they have ability to 
distinguish very small degrees of differences. An exact 
match of a decorator’s color sample is most essential in 
weaving to order.” 

Because of this need for the precise hue, Miss Scott 
prefers to use fine commercial dyes which give predictable 
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results and also guarantee sun-fastness. Vegetable dyes 
are beautiful in their soft mellowness but are difficult to 
work with, she feels. This is especially true where an 
exact match is expected. Also the materials for vegetable 
dyeing are hard to get. 

In supplying handwoven fabrics, of which ten yards 
is the minimum, decorators now want textiles that will 
look well in a room with a great deal of natural light. 
The modern style houses with large areas of windows or 
walls almost entirely of glass need draperies that are so 
woven as to modulate the light to the degree which the 
decorator or client requires. Yet individual and attractive 
patterns are also essential. Fabrics for use on walls or 
for furniture upholstery in such light-flooded interiors 
have also to be given special thought as to texture and 
color if they are to appear to best advantage. 

(Continued on page 58) 


Above: drapery material of chenille and cotton ratine 
in the office furniture section of Remington Rand show- 
rooms, Los Angeles. Designed by Mr. Gebhardt. 
Below left: “Tanglewood,” black and natural casement 
cloth designed by Miss Scott for meeting room in the 
new United States Steel Corporation building in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, used exclusively by Mr. Benjamin 
Fairless, chairman of the board. Ann Hatfield, New 
York, decorator. 

Below right: upholstery for office chairs in cinnamon 
cotton and lurex, in conference room section of the 
Remington Rand Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Room designed by Edgar K. Gebhardt, head of the 


Remington Rand decorating staff. 
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Royal purple velvet, handwoven for the robe Queen 
Elizabeth II will wear as she leaves Westminster Abbey 
after the coronation ceremony. Below, tvory satin lining 
for the robe. 





From English Handlooms Comes Royal Purple 
Velvet for Coronation Robe of Elizabeth II 


by HUMPHREY A. LEE 


From English handweavers, following the ancient craft 
of velvet making and using traditional looms, has come 
the fabric for the Robe of Royal Purple which will be 
worn by Queen Elizabeth II in the procession from St. 
Edward’s Chapel to the West Door of Westminster 
Abbey, following the coronation ceremonies within the 
\bbey, in London, June 2. In the chapel the Queen will 
be arrayed in this robe, the most magnificent costume in 
the coronation pageantry, in place of the Royal Robe of 
State which she will wear in preceding ceremonies. She 
will wear the Imperial Crown, in place of St. Edward's 
Crown, placed on her head in the actual coronation, and 
will carry the scepter with cross and orb. 

The raw silk for the royal purple robe was obtained 
from Lullingstone Silk Farm in Kent, where Zoe, Lady 
Hart Dyke, has made a really serious effort for many 
years to produce a commercially usable silk. She has so 
far succeeded that her silk was used in 1937 for the 
velvet for the robes of Their Majesties the King and 
Queen and the two Princesses, and for the satin for the 
coronation gown of Her Majesty the Queen. 

The silkworms feed on the leaves of the mulberry 
shrubs which grow in the ancient gardens surrounding 
Lullingstone Castle, an historic house of mellow Tudor 
brick which stands in the valley of the river Darenth 
midway between Sevenoaks and the Thames, 20 miles 
from London. The silkworms are reared on heated trays 
within the castle itself. Each cocoon contains some two 
miles of unbroken silk thread. For the coronation order, 
40 pounds of raw silk was supplied by this Kentish farm. 
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The raw silk obtained from Lullingstone is 20/20 
denier and has been thrown into a 2-thread organzine and 
tram yarn at the old throwing mill at Glemsford in Suf- 
folk. The skeins of silk when returned from the 
throwsters were dyed by hand in Warner’s dye-house at 

sraintree, and two warps were woven by two velvet 
weavers of long experience—Miss Lily Lee and Mrs. 
Hilda Calver, who are highly skilled at their work. Miss 
Lee wove the length of velvet supplied for Queen Eliza- 
beth’s coronation robe in 1937. 

The making of velvet is a very ancient craft and is 
believed to have been first practiced in Italy in the 13th 
century. It has always been a highly specialized branch 
of the silk weaving industry. Various types of velvet, in- 
cluding imitations of silk velvet in less expensive ma- 
terials, are now made on power looms, but the fine rich 
fabric of the quality used for the Royal robes is only 
woven on hand looms. 

The loom on which the Queen’s purple will be woven 
is identical with that used for hundreds of years. There 
are two warps; the ground, and the pole which makes 
the pile of the velvet. The weaver inserts three wires 
across the fabric as she weaves, with the silk threads of 
the pole stretched over the wires. When the third wire 
is woven in she cuts the silk over the first wire, which 
she then lifts out and the cut ends of the silk stand up 
as a pile. There are 16,000 such ends of silk to every 
square inch of velvet. The cloth is 21 inches wide. To 
cut the silk she uses a sharp blade held in a metal frame 
called a trevette. The slightest variation in the sharpness 
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of the blade or the tension of the warp will change the 
colour of the velvet ; this gives some idea of the skill and 
concentration required of the weaver. No other fabric 
has the same depth and intensity of colour. 

Before it is cut the silk dyed for the Queen’s purple 
is a strong rich colour, but when cut it becomes darker, 
almost black, in the shadows, turning to a glorious and 
rich purple as the light strikes it. 

Since ancient times purple has been a symbol of power, 
and has been a royal colour. The old saying. was “Who 
goes in purple rules.” When Christianity replaced the old 
order the colour achieved a fresh symbolic significance 
through its use in church ceremonies. The colour was 
first used by the Phoenicians at Tyre in the 15th century 
B. C. from a gland obtained from a shell fish. Owing to 
the vast quantity of shells needed to produce the dye 
it sold at a stupendous price and was coveted for its 
rarity. The same dye was used for this colour until the 
beginning of this century. The rich purples are today 
obtained from synthetic dye-stuffs, supplied for the royal 
robe by Imperial Chemical Industries. 

More than 20 yards of velvet were woven for the 
royal purple robe. The weavers can produce no more 
than half a yard a day. Allowing for time spent for set- 


ting up the loom, and for dyeing, three months was re- 
quired to make the material. In order to prepare for any 
accidents, a duplicate length was woven. The rich em- 


Mrs. Hilda Calver, left, and Miss Lily Lee, examining 
sample of the royal purple velvet which they made. 


Mrs. Hilda Calver at her handloom. The’ ground warp can be seen, and above it the pile warp, the one which ts cut, 
thus making the velvet. Incidentally barbed wire may be seen outside the window to prevent unauthorized intruders 


from gaining access to the shed. 
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broidery on the robe was done at the Royal School of 
Needlework in South Kensington, London. 

New York had its first sight of the coronation velvet 
and the handwoven silk for the lining of the robe at the 
spring fashion show sponsored by the International Silk 


Association at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. A 
half yard piece was flown to New York by the noted 
British silk firm which supervised its production, Warner 
& Sons Ltd. of Braintree, England, and their American 
representatives, Arthur H. Lee & Sons, New York. 
This was the first appearance outside the weaving 
rooms, which had been carefully guarded throughout the 
time of production because of early attempts at damage. 

Through the efforts of Lee’s, these fabrics and several 
others made especially for the coronation will be shown 
in the United States. This firm, for four generations, 
has been in business as weavers and importers of English 
tapestries, embroideries, hand blocked chintzes and linens. 

The firm now known as Warner & Sons Ltd. was 
founded by Benjamin Warner in 1870. He was descend- 
ed from a family which had been at work in Spitalfields 
in London in some capacity with the great silk industry 
since the end of the 17th century. William Warner, a 
scarlet dyer, died there in 1712 and the business was 
carried on by his son and grandson and their descendants. 
3enjamin Warner was born in 1828 and when he was 
11 was taken from school to help his mother carry on 
the business of harness maker and Jacquard machinist, 
following his father’s death. 

Handloom silk weaving was established as a great 
English industry in the 16th and 17th centuries when 
first Flemish and then French refugees fled to England. 
In 1685 when France began organized persecution of 
Protestants, and years following, thousands of French 
refugees, many of them skilled weavers, settled there. 
They were welcomed both by the government and the 
English weavers, many of whom were dissenters, and 
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Mrs. Calver about to insert a weft shuttle in the shed of 
the warp. Note the velvet wires over which the pole mak- 
ing the pile of the velvet is bound before cutting. A 
cutting knife is also to be seen behind the shuttle. The 
velvet as made is rolled off and stored in the box under- 
neath the loom. 


from their looms came the fine fabrics which broke the 
French monopoly in that field. 

In the early 19th century the invention of textile 
machinery and the use of water power for manufacturing 
brought great changes for the silk industry and the rise 
of sweated labor and great poverty for the weavers. 
Government wage regulations already had caused many 
of the weavers to leave London for Essex and Suffolk. 

The new manufacturers had little interest in textile 
design or weaving techniques. The Jacquard loom made 
possible quick changes in pattern and novelties, good or 
bad, were great demand. The standard of textile design 
reached perhaps its lowest point in the first two-thirds 
of the century. 

Senjamin Warner, however, attended evening classes 
at the Spitalfields School of Design, an early govern- 
ment effort to encourage design in industry. He also had 
a thorough understanding of weaving techniques and an 
understanding sympathy with the weavers. In his own 
firm he set high standards of quality and his fabrics soon 





The process of pirn or quill winding. In handweaving 
only small quantities of yarn are required, often in 


several colours, and it is more economical for girls to 
wind by hand on these old quill winders than to wind 
small quantities by machinery. The winders are often 
mistaken for spinning wheels, but anyone with knowledge 
of textiles can quickly see the difference. 


were in demand both in England and abroad. 

In 1879 the firm produced figured velvets equal to 
those from Lyons, considered the finest at the time. In 
the 1890s the revival of fine silk fabrics was greatly en- 
couraged by the interest of the Duchess of Teck and her 
daughter, Princess May, who became Queen Mary. The 
firm made the silk for her wedding gown, the beginning 
of a succession of royal orders. 

In 1895 the Warner firm took over the New Mills in 
Braintree, which had been built by Daniel Walters & 
Sons, a firm distinguished by the production of fine silks 

(Continued on page 57) 
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‘Two Weavers 
In a Trailer 


Spend an Absorbing Year Touring Weaving 
Centers 


To a student and teacher of mathematics, mathematical 
formulae logically would present a basis of design when 
the mathematician transferred her interests to the field 
of handweaving. This is what happened in the case of 
Miss Ada K. Dietz, formerly a teacher of biological 
sciences and mathematics, and a counselor in Eastern 
High School in Detroit, Michigan, after she met 
Miss Ruth E. Foster, her present working partner, and 
through Miss Foster’s interest, began to study weaving 
at Wayne University in Detroit under the late Mrs. Nellie 
Sargent Johnson. 

Miss Foster, who began her career as a weaver with 
the Hewson Studios in Los Angeles, stayed with Miss 
Dietz when she came on to Detroit for further study. Her 
enthusiasm for her craft aroused Miss Dietz’s curiosity 
and she decided to try a weaving course. Her experiments 
in draft writing began in Mrs. Johnson’s classes, because 
Mrs. Johnson did not encourage the copying of patterns. 
She did not, however, begin to develop her “Algebraic 
Expressions in Handwoven Textiles,” the title of her 
book of drafts, until she and Miss Foster were driving 
north to study at the Banff School of Fine Arts in Canada 
under Mrs. Ethel Henderson and Mrs. Mary E. Sandin. 

As she continued with drafting patterns she wanted 
“a reason for writing a draft in a definite way” and fell 
back on the equations with which she had worked for a 
long time. She started with (X -++ Y)* and both she and 
Miss Foster were amazed with the finished piece. It was 
proportionally correct as well as attractive in design. 

Names of patterns always had fascinated her, she says 
in the introduction to her book of drafts. In 1946 she 
decided to start with the name and draft a pattern based 
on it. The mathematical formula seemed to provide the 
definite basis she believed necessary. She took the cube 
of a binominal, and approached it the way algebraic 


Square of an 8 term polynomial (a+b-+-c+d+e-+f} 
+g9+h)*. 8 harness, 45 threads to an inch. Overshot, 
warp and tabby 20/2 mercerized cotton, chartreuse. 
Weft, blue petite wondersheen. “Trod as writ.” Christ- 
mas tree wall hanging. 
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Ruth E. Foster, (left) and Ada K. Dietz, with their 
Heinz terrier, “Pickles,” in front of their trailer parked 
at Long Boat Key, Florida. 


problems are approached—the letter x equal to one un- 
known and y equal to the other. In this case x equalled 
the first and second harnesses and y equaled the third 
and fourth. Then “it was simply a matter of expanding 
the cube of the binominal and substituting the values of 
x and y to the threading draft’”—simpler, we may say, 
to the mathematician than to some of us unmathematical- 
ly minded, perhaps. 

She found it possible to write the draft for any formula 
as long as there were sufficient combinations of harnesses 
to substitute for the terms of the algebraic expressions. 
As she explored the possibilities, she found that mathe- 
matics gave “beautiful space divisions, proportions, and 
individuality of pattern which the artist strives to 
achieve.” 

Boiled down, the definition of algebraic weaving, or 
designing, amounts to this—a definite and simple method 
of determining the sequence and proportion of pattern. 
color, or texture threads in a warp. After the warp has 
been made it can be woven either as specific pattern with 
various treadlings or can be developed in “free form” to 
obtain new effects in texture. 

Fabrics woven by Miss Dietz and Miss Foster from 
algebraic drafts are produced at their “Hobbyloom 
Studio” at Long Beach, California, but not on a commer- 
cial basis. 

Miss Foster’s background in weaving includes study 
at the Cranbrook Academy of Art at Bloomfield Hills, 
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Michigan, and at Wayne University, Detroit, and teach- 
ing the course in weaving, which she organized, in the 
art department of the Polytechnic High School in Long 


Above— cube of a binomial (a+b)*. Bronson. Warp 
20/3 linen natural, 20 ends to an inch; weft, light blue 
linen 14/1. “Trod as writ.” 


Left: reading down— Square of a binomial (a-+-b)?. 
Warp 20/2 mercerized cotton, white, 30 ends to an inch. 
Left—Overshot, twill treadling; weft, rose silk. Middle 

Double M’s and O’s, treadling five time 1, 2 white 
rayon kite string, 3, 4 pearl floss 3, green; reverse the 
colors. Right—Single M’s and O's; weft, rust wool 
twisted with white rayon. “Trod as writ.” 

Square of a trinomial (a+-b+c)*. Overshot, warp, tan 
20/2 mercerized, 30 threads to an inch; weft, gold wool 
with rayon mixture. Tabby, brown and ecru nubby 
novelty. ‘““Trod as writ.” Cushions and upholstery. 

Square of a binomial (a+-b)*. Summer and Winter. 
Warp, dark green carpet, 15 ends to an inch. Three va- 
riations of treadling. Left—W eft, blue rayon twist, tabby 
peach 20/2. Middle—W eft, chartreuse chenille, tabby 
fine red and white rayon novelty. Right—W eft, mercer- 
ized green 5/2, tabby dark green carpet warp. 

Cube of a trinomial (a+b-+-c)*. Overshot, warp, black 
silk, 30 threads to an inch. Left—Weft, 100% viscous 
white No. 25, tabby fine silver lurex, treadling 2(1, 2) ; 
2(3, 4); 2(1, 2); 2(1, 4). Left—Weft, green rayon 
chenille, black tabby. “Trod as writ.” 

Square of a four term polynomial (a+b-+c+d)?’. 
Crackle. Left—Wrap, mercerized cotton 20/2 white, 30 
ends to an inch; weft, blue rayon nubby twist, tabby 
green 20/2. “Trod as writ.” Right—Small section taken 
from left and enlarged. Warp and tabby natural cotton 
10/2. 24 ends to an inch; weft, dull rose wondersheen. 

Square of a four term polynomial (a+b+c+d)?’. 
Crackle, warp ecru linen size 40; weft, green boucle linen, 
tabby, maize linen 30. 22 threads to an inch. This was 
a small section taken from the entire square and enlarged 
to place mat size. 
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Beach. 

Miss Dietz’s work was first publicly exhibited at the 
1948 Country Fair sponsored by Miss Lou Tate’s Little 
Loom House at Kenwood Hill, Louisville, Kentucky. This 
was a “panel on a 6-term polynominal in summer and 
winter weave,” which aroused keen interest, in spite of 
the big words describing it. Because of this interest, Miss 
Tate asked Miss Dietz to assemble an exhibition and begin 
work on a draft book, which later was published by the 
Little Loom House. “The application of the algebraic 
equation is flexible,” Miss Tate says, “and gives the 
weaver leeway for creative interpretation; it is definite 
in formula and so helps the new weaver.” 

Because of the widespread interest expressed by hand- 
weavers all over the country, and because of the many 
inquiries Miss Dietz and Miss Foster received, ‘they 
decided to do what many weavers have imagined doing 
but have never found possible. They bought a trailer, 
locked the doors of the Long Beach studio, and started 
out to see what was going on in handweaving elsewhere. 
Their tour lasted over a year and they are just now 
settling down to evaluate what they found. 

“We wanted to get the feel of various areas of the 
country by knowing the people, seeing their homes, and 
enjoying their use of weaving in daily living,” Miss Foster 
and Miss Dietz said. “This plan meant omitting a great 
deal of the usual sightseeing, but we have carried home 
much more of value than we could have gained other- 
wise.” 

The first stop logically was at the Little Loom House 
in Louisville, where plans for the future of the exhibition 
of “Algebraic Expression in Handwoven Textiles” were 
discussed. Then came nine weeks in Detroit, visiting old 
friends as well as weavers. They met with the Michigan 
Guild of Weavers, of which Mrs. Albert Weidman was 
president ; with a group of weavers in Mrs. Ken Spauld- 
ing’s studio in her beautiful home overlooking the Detroit 
River; visited Plymouth Colony Farms, where Karl 
Laurell had just taken over the weaving shop; and visited 
Mrs. Martina J. Lindahl at Hartland, Michigan, a weav- 
ing center established many years ago. 

On their way to Long Lake, near Traverse City, they 
found out what would happen if a trailer tire blew out, 
and were delayed a day on their visit to Mrs. Otto Ivonen. 
The delay made them hurry to reach Mrs. Ivonen’s to 
meet a group of weavers she had invited for luncheon. 
An all-day trip along the shore of the bay followed with 
a visit to Mrs. Alpaugh’s lake shore home, ,designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, and a picnic lunch on Mrs. Bauer’s 
sunporch, which gave them an opportunity to see her 
unusual handweaving which she has used throughout her 
home. They again saw Mrs. Bauer and her sister in Feb- 
ruary of 1952 in their winter home at Long Boat Key, 
Florida. 

On the way to Canada they visited the School for Amer- 
ican Craftsmen at Rochester, New York, and the weav- 
ing studio at Prescott House, Saranac Lake, directed by 
Charles H. Holmes, which is part of the Saranac Lake 
Rehabilitation Guild. 

For the Canadian trip, the trailer was left at Bangor, 
Maine. Their first stop was at the Leclerc factory at 
L’Islet Station, Quebec, just then being rebuilt after a 
disastrous fire. 

They found disappointingly little weaving around 
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Gaspé. On their return to Riviere-du-Loup they visited 
the studio of Madame Charmand where weaving, 
differing considerably from that in the United States, 
is produced for tourist sales. They were surprised not 
to find more weaving than they did in Gaspé. 

Of Canada, they said: 

“The Black Whale at Percé is a nice shop selling the 
work of local weavers. At Cove Bay we found Mrs. 
Evangeliste Pitre at home; and since it was noon, her 
husband and son were both there. Mr. Pitre was very 
proud of his wife’s work, which was used in many places 
about the house. Mrs. Pitre, who can use only one foot 
when she weaves, is putting a son through college by 
weaving place mats on a Leclerc loom in an upstairs bed- 
room heated only by the pipe from the downstairs stove. 
She enjoys weaving, but it takes courage to do what 
she is doing. 

“Upon our arrival in Bathurst, New Brunswick, a 
sign caught our attention ‘Weaver, Visitors Welcome.’ 
We had a pleasant hour with Peggy Loosen and her 
mother. Peggy said she was ‘just a beginner’; how often 
we have heard that and have found so much being accom- 
plished that it has put us to shame. She explained the 
assistance the Provincial Government gives to craftsmen 
in helping them buy looms or other equipment; in pro- 
viding teachers free to give the craftsmen the funda- 
mentals of their craft; and in helping them find a market 
for their products. 

“At Mt. Allison University at Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick, we found Joyce Chown, instructor in weaving, who 
is an enthusiastic person; students must receive much 
inspiration and enthusiasm from her. 

“On Cape Breton Island near the end of the Cabot 
Trail we found the Gaelic Foundation Craft Center, 
where weaving is taught and the craft products sold. 
Their specialty is Scotch tartans. Mrs. Angie MacKenzie 
graciously showed us about the building and discussed 
the work done. 

“Of course a weaver couldn't visit Halifax without 
calling on Mary Black, director of handcrafts of the 
Province of Nova Scotia. At Indian Harbour a little 
sign on the door of the shop of Konrad and Krystyna 
Sadowski advised us to ‘blow horn’ if the shop was 
closed. We did. From a cottage at the bottom of the 
hill appeared an attractive young woman with a big collie. 
Up she came and gave us the pleasure of seeing unusual 
pieces in her shop. 

“Since we: were going into the Evangeline country, 
Miss Black suggested seeing Miss Mary Eaton and, if 
possible, staying at her Grand Pre Inn. Miss Eaton at 
present does not have time to weave. The inn was closed ; 
but when she learned we were weavers, she took us in 
for two nights and the three of us went sight-seeing the 
next day. We visited Harold and Winifred Fox, the 
artists who were commissioned by the Nova Scotia Cab- 
inet to cut and polish the rare blue agates and set them 
in silver mountings of their own designing as a gift from 
the people of the Province to Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh when they visited Canada before 
she became Queen. 

They picked up the trailer in Bangor and on the way 
saw Ella Rowell and Peggy Ives in Ogunquit, Maine. 
Boston brought a visit to Kate Van Cleve’s studio and 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Story of Henry Reynolds 


Who has found in handweaving 
a satisfying and productive career 


This article, which we believe will be of intense interest to all our 
readers, was compiled from a recording made by Mr. Reynolds for 
his teacher, Miss Esther Mattson, of the Pelham, New York, Institute 
for the Education of the Blind, and from an interview given to a staff 
member of Handweaver & Craftsman at Manchester, Vermont. 


Just a few minutes’ drive out West 
Road in Manchester, Vermont, turn- 
ing left at the library if you come 
from the south, you will see an attrac- 
tive shingle announcing “Henry E. 
Reynolds, Hand Weaver.” Back of 
the sign is a cottage set in a garden 
of field flowers and a weaving studio 
in a one-time garage. 

The sign went up some four years 
ago. Since then Mr. Reynolds, a 
blinded veteran of the war in the 
Pacific, not only has established an 
excellent local business for his hand- 
woven articles but also has entered 
the wholesale market. 

Henry Reynolds entered the U. S. 
Army in February, 1942, and was 
assigned to an amphibious engineers’ 
outfit in the South Pacific. In 1944 
he was stationed in the Admiralty 
Islands, about 200 miles north of New 
Guinea in the Bismarck Archipelago. 
He was blinded on Easter Sunday, 
April 9, 1944, as a result of a pre- 
mature TNT explosion. He not only 
lost his sight in this explosion, but 
also the first joints of all his fingers 
on his right hand. He received an 
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honorable discharge a year later, in 
April, 1945. 

3efore the war, Mr. Reynolds, 
more than six feet tall and of a husky 
build, had been an outdoor man, de- 
voted to swimming, hiking, fishing, 
and hunting near his home in Ogun- 
quit, Maine, where his mother still 
lives. 

“Before I began to weave,” he said, 
“T had always considered weaving 
if I thought of it at all—as being 
something for women to do. But | 
want to tell you now, that sitting be- 
hind this loom for twelve hours a day 
without stopping isn’t woman’s work. 
Weaving is far from a feminine pas- 
time, as any man who has tried a 
long day at the loom will readily ad- 
mit. It adds greatly to the interest in 
handweaving to realize that the tex- 
tile industry, largely man-operated, 
is one of the largest in the nation and 
that it all stems ftom, and is. still 
greatly dependent upon, what one 
weaver does on his small handloom.”’ 

It was while he was a patient in an 
occupational therapy ward of a vet- 
erans’ hospital that he learned the 


Mr. Reynolds working with the spe- 
cially designed warping equipment in 
his studio at Manchester, V ermont. 


He had taken 
several industrial courses and one in 


rudiments of weaving. 


poultry-raising, none of which seem- 
ed_ satisfactory. “I couldn't help 
thinking, what was I going to do with 
a bunch of chickens?” 

Upon his discharge he did little 
for almost a year and became so 
bored that finally the thought of con- 
tinuing his weaving began to offer a 
little interest. He wrote to the arts 
and crafts service of the Vermont 
department of education to see what 
assistance was available. 

He began to work under the super- 
vision of an instructor from the state 
department and at first gave all his 
attention to trying to turn out a fin- 
ished product, without regard to the 
mechanism of his loom. But a little 
later, he said, he became intimately 
acquainted with all the different parts 
of the loom. One day a state instructor 
for the blind, Miss Virginia Cole, ar- 
rived from Montpelier, Vermont, with 
an unassembled loom. “After putting 
up and taking down that ungainly 
object called a loom,” he said, “I be- 
came well acquainted with every inch 
of it. 

“This possibly was the best course 
in loom construction I could ever 
have had. My studio then was a tiny 
guestroom. The warp beam had been 
wound and the pattern threaded 
through with carpet warp at Mont- 
pelier, at state craft headquarters. 

“Now I was all set to beat out 
rugs between hectic interruptions of 
broken warp threads, that called for 
my wife’s assistance in retying. That 
cobwebbed warp texture was only 
another unsolved puzzle at that time. 
However, after a month’s trial and 
error method, weaving almost seemed 
to have possibilities, that might be 
developed professionally. 

“With the continued helpful co- 
operation of Miss Cole in keeping me 
supplied with 
rugs began 


wound warp beams, 
rolling off the loom. 
Though far from perfect, they were 
a finished product and that achieve- 
ment alone, gave the much needed 
‘lift’ and a desire to expand to larger 
quarters. This meant revamping the 
garage into a liveable shop, putting up 
wallboards, shelves, and laying a floor 
prior to setting up my loom again. 

“The first week in my new spacious 


quarters I was completely lost be- 
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cause previously everything had been 
within easy reach. Any change in the 
surroundings of a blind person means 
complete orientation, not too difficult, 
to be sure, only a bit disturbing until 
mastered. Soon, believe it or not, I 
could even find and retie a broken 
warp thread. 

“Surmounting these many weeks 
of labor, obstacles, and mistakes, for 
there were those, too, I had also de- 
veloped a real creative interest in 
weaving and a keen desire to tackle 
other materials and more intricate 
weaves. 

“The G. I. training program gave 
me the detailed instruction I needed 
and supplied me with the equipment 


Forle, $2 


Towel in cotton, shades of green and 
white, right and wrong side of the 
border, typical of his work described 
im text. 
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Mr. Reynolds and Miss Mattson putting a warp on his loom. 


with which I established this present 
workshop. 

“A young enthusiastic training of- 
ficer, Edmund Bellanger, came down 


from White River Junction, Ver- 
mont, to survey the situation and 
start the proper wheels in motion. 


It was entirely through his sincere, 
tireless efforts that my shop became a 
reality. I would have been utterly lost 
without his assistance and encourage- 
ment. 

“Tt had been suggested that we visit 
The New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind, at 
search of an instructor and 
and equipment. There we found Miss 
Esther Mattson, enthusiasm 
was equal to her encouraging advice 


Pelham, in 
advice 


whose 


on equipment and materials. She also 
was available for a summer training 
program, here in my home at Man- 
chester. 

“After many comparisons of the 
various looms we had examined, our 
choice was the 8-harness loom I now 
use. Its compact construction as well 
as its simplicity of operation inter- 
ested me at once and delights me with 
its continued use. 

“At this the old warping 
bugaboo reared its ugly head in de- 


point 


fiance. That, as any weaver will agree, 
is the real problem for each of us, 
and all the more so for a beginner 
without sight. Weaving, of course, is 
comparatively simple when a loom is 
dressed ready for action. 

“The warping equipment at The 
New York Institute, if 
would answer my needs. 


simplified, 
Together 
with Miss Mattson, and an engineer 


from the Veterans Administration at 


White 


drawn up for a spool rack, and other 


River Junction, plans were 


equipment. This, in a still more sim 
plified form that I have developed, is 
what I use in my shop today. 
“Basically it is just a framework 
for the six horizontal rows of spin 
dles for holding the 48 spools, with 
which holds 
21 tension plates. These plates are 
drilled accurately with 48 holes, a hole 
for each thread to pass through as 
though it were a single plate. This 
enables me to wind a perfectly flat, 


tension bars and a box 


even-tensioned warp, as long and as 


wide as desired, on these 42-inch 
looms. 

“The plates keep each thread in its 
exact position throughout the entire 
winding. As wound 


each section 1s 


a plate is released, passed back 
against the warp beam, and tied in 
position with the cut warp ends ready 
for later when each 
threaded through the heddles 

“My first 


experimenting with various materials 


use section 1s 


summer was spent in 
and simple patterns. Later plans were 
developed for a winter training pro 
gram and Miss Mattson came up to 
the hills, two weekends each month, 
to thrash out any problems that had 
arisen and aid me in procedures of 
warping and weaving. 

“In my 


enthusiasm for my new 


equipment and its possibilities | 


quickly found myself out of warp 
Since the practical aspects of weav 
ing are of paramount importance 
when doing it commercially, time-con 


suming details must be reduced to a 
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minimum. An assistant real 
necessity and that person must not 


Was a 


live too far away. 

“Charles, a neighbor's boy living 
not 50 yards from the shop, proved 
to be not only an adept pupil but later 
valuable helper. After the 
first few windings his warps equaled 
any wound professionally. 

‘By July first, 1948, I was ready 
for business in what I thought was 
a big way, with the shop repainted, a 


a most 


shingle out on the road and, most 
important of all, a goodly supply of 
woven articles. | proceeded to await 
my first customers. 

“That arrived one 
morning, walking up the gravel path 
with not a word of response to my 
cordial 


first customer 


To a blind 
man this was rather disconcerting 


‘Good morning!’ 


to have a presence felt vet with no 
audible response. Getting up from my 
loom I walked over to the door only 
to hear steps recede down the gravel. 
Naturally this mystified me more 
than ever. Later I learned a neigh- 
hor’s cow had come to investigate 
the new enterprise, which, with the 
rhythmic tread of the loom, cut the 
morning quiet. 

“This gave rise to the question as 
to whether or not my shop might not 
be in too rural an environment for a 
real business. However, as the sum- 
mer turned warm, that question an- 
swered itself with the many respon- 
sive customers, thanks to the splendid 
publicity in local pro- 
vided by the Veterans’ Administra- 


new 5] yal] CTS 


tion. The newness of my particular 
tvpe of weaving in this community 
was another factor, I believe. 

“At first, | quite confused 
while weaving for exhibition. How- 
Cver, I 


Was 


have learned to do overshot 
and other intricate patterns even dur- 
ing a conversation. This phase of 
operation was brought to a climax 
when | the 
astern States Exposition, at Spring- 
held, September, 
1950. With the millions of comments 


Was invited to weave at 
Massachusetts, in 


pro and con, one had to concentrate 
on the task at hand. This proved to be 
an excellent experience for each of us 
craftsmen in the Vermont building. 

“As | went ahead with weaving, 
| found that I needed to give careful 
consideration to materials, since there 
are cletinite blind 
weaver. Not only are finer yarns more 
difficult to handle, but their use great- 
ly reduces production speed per hour. 


limitations for a 
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Most of the cotton I use in place 
mats is 2-ply No. 3 perle cotton from 
Lily Mills. I use no cotton finer than 
No. 10. I can usually weave a mat in 
45 minutes. This means production 
of eight to ten a day, depending on 
the pattern. 

“So far I have restricted my weav- 
ing to 4-harness patterns. These, of 
course, can be varied considerably, 
depending on the color combinations 
and treadling variations. Keeping to 
4-harness designs makes it easier to 
memorize both the threading and 
weaving directions; production also 
is faster than for patterns involving 
more harnesses. 

“Woolen and worsted are 
limited to 2/16 or 2/20—a medium 
weight for women’s skirts, men’s and 


yarns 


women’s jackets, and coatings. (Mr. 
Reynolds recently has been turning 
out handsome woolens both for ap- 
parel fabrics and scarfs. Unfortunate- 
ly, none were available that would 
photograph well when this article 
was in preparation. The curtains in 
his studio are an interesting combina- 
tion of cotton and wool). 
convenience, | 
threads than 
weavers who can see, because of the 
difficulty of finding broken threads. 
However, my customers seem to like 


“For the sake of 


have to use heavier 


the types of article I can produce 
with threads. | never weave 
finer material than 24 threads to the 
inch. 


these 


“For the winter months’ produc- 
tion, | decided a year ago to enter 
the wholesale market, although the 
margin of profit is very slim, but such 
the progress 
turning and my weaving is brought 
before a wider public. Now it has 
been placed in shops along the coast 
from Main to Florida 
west as Wyoming. 


wheels of 


sales keep 


and as far 


“Any pecularities | may have as 
a weaver are due mainly to my blind- 
ness. My technique is not always 
orthodox. At times an open shed and 
then again a closed shed give the de- 
sired results on the particular warp 
and pattern with either a hand or fly- 
shuttle. The amount of variety and 
speed that had from one 
threading on any warp is a great sat- 


may be 


isfaction to me. 

“Weaving is not only a means of 
making a living but also a form of 
creative relaxation that might be an 
ideal hobby for many men who could 
even build their own looms. 


“I have been weaving just long 
enough to know that I am only at the 
beginning of the possibilities in this 
creative craft. The unknown adven- 
tures are possibly the greatest return 
ask from a daily 
Courage increases as one progresses. 
Now I do not hesitate to put on a 
plaid warp and weave it, whereas 
only a few months back, even the 
prospects of it would have given me 
more than stage fright. 


anyone Can 


job. 


“There is no end to the problems 
that arise for any weaver. Fortunate- 
ly Miss Mattson is always available. 
Thanks also to help from Peggy Ives 
of Ogunquit, Maine, and David 
Seeley of Weston, Vermont, many 
obstacles have been eliminated. 

‘Being a perfectionist by nature 
can be as great a curse as an asset. 
I have always endeavored to finish 
each piece as perfectly as possible. 
To hide mistakes under the excuse 
that 
farce, for it only reflects a careless 
worker, whatever the craft.” 

When Henry 
on a career as a handweaver, he not 
only had to face all the problems in- 


something is handmade is a 


Reynolds embarked 


volved for a person who can see, but 
also those special problems facing the 
blind. There were the special diffi- 
culties of warping, imperfect selvages, 
uneven beating, and other obstacles 
which he had to overcome in order to 
to able to produce articles with suf- 
ficient speed and lack of error to 
make weaving for a living practical. 
He developed his own methods, along 
with those in cooperation with Miss 
Mattson and officials of the veterans’ 
training program. His most important 
progress came when he developed a 
“feel” for material and for rhythm 
in operating his loom. With these 
special techniques and skills and his 
deep feeling for his work, he has be- 
come not only a successful weaver 
himself but has taught sighted per- 
sons to weave. 

His shrewd “down East” business 
sense was an asset. “First,” he said, 
“T am a business man. I want to pro- 
duce articles that are salable and not 
things that people will marvel at but 
not buy. I’m not sitting at my loom 
twelve hours a day to turn out some- 
thing just for the sake of beauty, it 
must have utility also. All the things 
I sell I tell my customers are made 
to be used, not to be hung on a wall 
or stuck in a drawer to take out for 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Weaving 
at Fort Hunter Museum 


by MARGARET WISTER MEIGS 


Weaving is a long established craft 
at Fort Hunter Museum, the historic 
house that stands on the bank of the 
Susquehanna river six miles above 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The evidences of the activity are 
manifold, although 
sees the flock of sheep which once 


one no longer 
grazed along the river bank, where 
they had a little shelter in summer, 
and were herded across to the big 
barn in the autumn. The shearing 
took place in the spring, and no one 
can imagine a more amusing sight 
than a sheep seated on his haunches, 
perfectly helpless in the 
arms of the shearer! 

As much of the clip as was needed 
was kept for the use of the weavers 
at the museum and the rest sold at 
the Farmer’s Cooperative Wool Pool 
at Carlisle. 

The fate of the flock was a sad one. 
Wild dogs attacked the gentle ani- 
mals on two different occasions, vic- 
iously killing five sheep each time. 
The rest of the flock was left in such 
a state of intimidation that they had 
to be sold into another county. 

After shearing the next step is 
washing the wool, a time consuming 
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encircling 


and difficult job, for all the dirt has 
to be 
right amount of natural grease left 


washed out and yet just the 


in. If enough has not been left, a 
little added, the 
white fluffy wool is put in a crock 


sweet oil is and 


with a stone on top to weight it down 
and left by the hearth overnight. 


Then comes the carding, an art 
that requires skill and strong wrists 
The short rolls of carded wool are 


ready to be spun on the big wool 
wheel, where the spinner walks back 
Tra 
dition says that a woman who spins 
on the wool wheel from dawn to dark 
walks 20 miles a day. The wool yarn 
is wound on the clockreel and then is 
ready to be woven into baby blankets 
and 


and forth, spinning and winding. 


shawls on the huge 6-treadle 
loom. 

Flax is also grown at Fort Hunter, 
the stalks are gathered in bundles and 
retted—just another word for rotted 

until the fiber is pliable enough to 
be broken on the flax break. The 
tangled mass, thus obtained is smooth- 
ed over a notched board with a 
knife, combed through an 
object that looks like a huge brush 
with iron bristles, called a heckle. 


wooden 








The entrance to Fort Hunter 


To spin the flax, the flax wheel 
must be treadled with a 
rhythm. The little gourd of water and 
the tiny homespun towel hang on the 


steady 


wheel, so that the spinner’s fingers 
can be moistened often and quickly. 
Soth hands are needed to spin a fine 
thread from the bunch of flax on the 
spindle. 

For weaving, the warp is made on 
the old warping board, hanging on 
the wall and the intricate business 
intricate to the uninitiated but simple 
to the real weaver—of laving on the 
warp is begun. 

No ready bought warps for the 
Fort Hunter 
When the warp is laid, the patterns 
vary with the desire of the 
and the combinations of color are 
the inspirations of the moment. 


looms at Museum. 


weaver, 


Many types of thread are used, in 
different designs of finger weaving, 
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Sheep grazing along the river 
with each bird, cabin, or lady in the 
design different. Delicate designs in 
laid-in technique are characteristic of 


Fort Hunter weavers, altho a wide 
variety of work is produced. 

So the old arts continue at Fort 
Hunter Museum, busily, happily 


weaving the past into the present 





other 
visiting his- 


Traveling and 


travelers, will find that 


weavers, 
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toric houses, such as Fort Hunter, is 
one of the pleasantest possible ways 
to learn American history. Fort 
Hunter Museum is housed in a man- 
sion built in 1787, on the site of the 
old block house known as_ Fort 
Hunter which was an important link 
in the chain of British forts built to 
protect the colonial frontier. 

You will find not only a busy weav- 
ing room, but an authentic historic 
house which in the late eighteenth 
century and for many years after 
was the cultural center for the com- 
munity where all distinguished visi- 
tors were entertained. Among these 
was the Duc de la Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt. The stables were built in 
1790 and for years housed blooded 
race horses. 

Near Fort Hunter the old canal is 
still to be seen which for many years 
carried supplies to the British Soldiers 
and to Hoover’s store, still in exist- 
ence, and the postoffice, one of the 
first in the American Colonies. 


The blacksmith gets a breath of air. 


It was Margaret Wister 


(Mrs. Edward B. Meigs of Washing- 


Meigs 


ton, |). C.), one of nine nieces and 
nephews to whom an aunt willed the 
mansion, who persuaded the others 
that it should be preserved as a his- 
toric house. Life in that house had 
been continuous from pioneer times 
until the present day and its fascina- 
ting contents, 


giving evidence of 
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Al corner of the weaving room, with the 150 year old 6-treadle loom. 


varied activities of different periocls, 
form a unique record. 

In the museum one finds an early 
Victorian parlour complete with ap- 
purtenances of that period, a chil- 
dren’s playroom full of quaint toys, 
many well preserved costumes, a bon- 
net closet filled with hats, slippers, 
and fans of a more flamboyant period 
than the present, the erstwhile 
owner's collection of pitchers from 
all over the world, the huge craned 
fireplace from the 1755 blockhouse, 
and the well-equipped and busy 
weaving room. For an hour the visi- 


tor lives in an almost forgotten era 

Lately a large section of an old 
covered bridge was alded to the 
estate and wishes made in its shadows 
are almost guaranteed to come true. 

For several years, the director of 
the museum was Miss Mary Edith 
Coulson who is now retired. The new 
director is Mrs. B. H. Steele. who 
also gives visitors an entertaining 
cuided tour. Mrs. Wharton Esherick 
is in charge of the weaving room. 
The house and grounds are open daily 
to the historically minded or merely 
nostalgic visitor 
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Weaving Room at the Instituto Allende, San Miquel Allende, Mexico 
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Handweavers Win 
A.I.D. Awards 


Fabrics, hand and machine woven, 
were outstanding in the home furnish- 
ings design competition sponsored by 
the American Institute of Decorators, 
with four handwoven textiles sharing 
the first award and six winning hon- 
orable mention. Awards were given 
for fabrics, wall coverings and furni- 
ture produced by designers for the 
market in 1952. Entries were exhibited 
at the 2lst annual convention of the 
A.I.D. at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, March 28-April 2. The 19 
award winning designs were selected 
from 431 submitted from all parts of 
the world, according to H. Clifford 
Burroughs, president of the A.I.D. 

Karl Laurell, director of the Ply- 
mouth Colony Farm weaving shops, 
Plymouth, Michigan, and his assist- 
ant, Miss Dolores DeMario, shared 





fabrics were executed in the Plymouth 
Colony Farms Weaving Shop. 

Kathryn Lathrop Welch of An- 
gelica, New York, won an honorable 
mention for her handwoven case- 
ment cloth called “Atmosphere,” 
woven of silk, wool, and ramie (shown 
at middle right ). 

Honorable mention for woven 
fabrics was given to Maxwell Hawker 
of Hollywood, California, for his 
linen and bamboo blind, for office use 
(shown at lower left); to Angelo 
Testa, Chicago, for a cotton and rayon 
weave executed by F. Schumacher & 
Co., New York; to Alexander Girard, 
Grosse Point, Michigan, for a jute 
and cotton fabric, executed by Her- 
man Miller Furniture Co., Zeeland, 
Michigan ; and to Jack Lenor Larsen, 
New York, for a hand painted hand- 
woven linen. 

Texture, freedom of form, versa- 
tility, utility, honesty and simplicity 
of design were important elements in 
the selection of the prize winners. The 
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the first award. Their fabrics are illus- 
trated on the opposite page. Mr. 


od & 


jury of award included: James C. 
Soudreau, dean, The Art School, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York, 
A.1.D. associate; Mrs. Edith Rambar 
Grimm, consultant of management, 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, 
A.1.D. associate ; Albert C. Hagmayer 
of Chicago, A.I.D. associate; A. Fiske 
Kimball, director, The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, A.I.D., honorary ; 
and the following members of the 
A.1.D.—Charles T. Haight, B. Alt- 
man and Co., New York, Mrs. Anne 
G. Phillips, Long Beach, California, 
Louis Skidmore, Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, New York, C. Eugene 
Stephenson, New York, and Miss 
Margaret W. Challinor, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Crafts at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance 


Many talented craftsmen appeared 
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Laurell’s prize winning pieces include 
the black casement cloth, (top left) 
which has a warp and weft of 20/1 
black linen, a woven background of 
tabby with controlled beating approxi- 
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pure silk and metallic (top right) 
with warp of 3-ply spun silk and weft 
of multi-end raw silk with 1/64” gold 
metallic, woven in a combination of 
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tabby and satin weave (photograph 
approximately one-fourth — actual 
size) ; black and white casement cloth 
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(lower right) with small cross repeat 
throughout the fabric, with warp of 
40/2 bleached linen and weft of 20/1 
black linen, in a combination of a 
tabby and 4-harness satin weave, not 
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a true satin weave but one which 
gives much the same effect. ( Photo- 
graph approximately one-half origi- 
nal size.) A design similar to the silk 
and metallic fabric with cross motif 
was shown at the Festival of Arts at 
the University of Illinois. 


as 


for the first time in the regional crafts 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Reading down. Drapery material in 
maroon and blue by Kathryn Well- 
man. Drapery material, shades of 
green with gold thread by Yvonne 
Palmer. Tweed, gray and blue stripes, 
by Roger Millen ,second prize. 
Drapery, tones of brown and tan 
with gold, Yvonne Palmer, whose 
wo fabrics won fourth award at 


Philadelphia. 
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Miss DeMario’s linen and metallic 
casement cloth (middle left) has a 
warp of 201 wet spun bleached linen 
and gold guimpe and weft of 12/1 dry 
spun bleached linen. It is woven in 
tabby with an imitation leno weave 
every eight inches. 
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Mr. Laurell’s and Miss De Mario's 
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Top row, left to right. Extreme close 
up of fibers (before washing) in wool 
and mohair loop stole. Very sheer 
with warp of white 2/20 and gold 
Lurex. Weft, light green mohair loop 
and Lurex. Shows clearly structure 
of yarn fibers after spinning and 
weaving. Extreme close up of fibers 
(after washing and finishing) in the 
wool and mohair stole. This photo- 
graph shows what happens to struc- 
ture of yarn fibers. 


Second row, left to right. Warp for 
stole spaced 2/20 white worsted and 
gold Lurex. Weft, light green mohair 
loop, gold Lurex, beautiful white mo- 
hair loop. Softly tailored worsted 
skirt and matching stole of woodland 
green, Beehive. Gold Lurex and 
flossa used in the borders. Belt has 
same Lurex pattern. Close up of 
border detail of skirt. 


Third row, left, top. Examples of 
fabrics designed and woven for hats 
and purses. Warp, linen; weft, black 
mohair, silver corde, red satin ribbon, 
natural chenille. Bottom. Bamboo 
place mat. Warp, brown linen, gold 
corde; weft, 4” outside peel bamboo, 
conifer green linen. Right, top. Up- 
holstery. Warp, brown cotton, linen; 
weft, shades of rust and yellow rayon, 
wool, linen. Center. Bamboo shade. 
Warp, spaced bands of conifer green 
and cattail brown linen, gold corde, 
weft, 4” and %” bamboo. Bottom. 
Sheer casement 
green linens. 
Right. Close up of woolen stole after 
washing and finishing. Warp, white 
2/20 worsted and black mohair loop, 
sett 15 ends per inch, white mohair 
loop, weft, same. Washed and piece 
dyed delicate powder blue. 


curtain, meadow 


Fourth row, left to right. Fabric for 
purse woven on natural linen warp; 
weft, natural linen slub, gold Lurex, 
chenille. Bag has red slipper satin 
lining, pocket, change purse, polished 
black walnut handles, 
cork floats. Wool on the loom. 
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Fabrics from a Prairie Loom 


A new house came first in the 
weaving career of Willi Phillips— 
Mrs. Richard M. Phillips of Peoria, 
Illinois, wife of an artist who turned 
architect and builder. Dick built the 
house himself from the ground up, 
over three years in his time off from 
regular employment in commercial art 
and photoengraving. 

The first functional or 
house to be built anywhere around 


“organic” 


Peoria, it is an extremely livable house, 
with sufficient space to provide for 
all of the Phillips activities in the field 
of art and crafts. The walls are of 
softly stained old cedar siding, rough 
stone (50 tons), and thermoglas. The 
roof is cedar shingles. Standing on a 
bluff high above the Illinois River, a 
few miles east of Peoria, and blending 
perfectly with its setting, through the 
glass walls opening on a sun deck one 
has a wide view of wooded ravines and 
rolling prairie. 

The house was finished in 1948 and 
then came the problem of furnishing 
and decorating. Willi started looking 
for fabrics in Peoria and Chicago 
shops but found none of the rugged 
homespuns and heavily textured mate- 
rials which seemed to be most suitable 
with 
masonry, ceilings of 


for a house walls of stone 
rough beams, 
wide expanses of glass, and floor of 
wide boards pegged together. The 
the with the soft 
tones of old wood, came from an early 
church in 


where Dick's father was once pastor. 


beams in house, 


mission Henry, Illinois, 
Enough of the old cedar wood was 


left for furniture, which Dick made. 


It was stained a soft gray and re- 
peatedly waxed. 
When she could find no fabrics 


which seemed to be just right, Willi 





































decided to weave her own, although 
she then knew nothing of weaving, 
when she made her decision. If her 
husband could build the house and 
make the furniture, she certainly 
should be able to provide the fabrics. 

Seach in the Peoria library and a 
Chicago technical library revealed no 
books that explained how to weave in 
simple terms. Dick, meanwhile had 
begun to build a loom from plans 
found in an old magazine. 

When it came to materials, she 
found that local shops offered little 
but cotton rug warps which were not 
suitable. Since she had knitted suits 
some years previously, she began ex- 
periments with knitting yarns and this 
brought her into contact with large 
woolen mills. The mill operators be- 
came interested in her problems and 
helped her to develop the mechanical 
technique and processes necessary for 
successful weaving with wool. 

The problem of design followed 
that of acquiring a technical back- 
ground. Here a thorough study of the 
primitive arts — painting, scultpure 
weaving, and ceramics—has been a 
guiding influence for her as well as 
for other contemporary weavers in 
the development of the beautiful sim- 
plicity which dominates the best of 
the work today. She has had no for- 
mal training in art or in weaving and 
for the most part has worked alone 
since there are few weavers in or near 
Peoria. Having a husband who is an 
artist and deeply interested in hand- 
craft has been a great help. Whenever 
possible she has visited exhibitions 


The Phillips home built on the bluffs 


of the Illinois River, near Peoria, 


Illinois. 








in Chicago and Detroit, including 
those at the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art. 

There is some advantage in work- 
ing alone, she believes. It is an ad- 
vantage to be completely free from 
the constant influence of other people's 
work. The weaver is forced to work 
out problems on her own. This is a 
difficult, but sure-fire, method of 
learning what can and can’t be done. 
It is a great advantage not to have 
anyone around who is always insist- 
ing that something can’t be done on a 
loom. Maybe it can’t, but after you 
have tried something out, you will 
know definitely whether it will or will 
not work. 

After she finished the draperies, 
upholstery fabrics, and household 
linens which she had commissioned 
herself to make for her new home, 
she just naturally kept on weaving. 
Her fabrics completed a_ beautifully 
harmonious interior and were of great 
interest in a community which had 
seen little handweaving. She began to 
weave apparel fabrics for herself, to 
make them into becoming hats with 
matching handbags. Smartly styled, 
these fabrics sold themselves. 

Wool is her favorite material and 
she has made many interesting com- 
binations of light weight wools and 
mohair, including skirt and stole com- 
binations for evening wear long before 
this now popular style was commonly 
seen. She experimented with weaves 
in white wool, using combinations of 
different spins, some fabrics in all 
white and others with black accents 
or slight touches of color. Her hand- 
bags and purses are practical as well 
as smart. All handles, fasteners, or 
ornaments, which are not made of 
yarn or fabric, can be removed for 
washing or cleaning. 

Although other fibers have inter- 
ested her from time to time, wool is 
her favorite because of its endless 
color possibilities and the various 
problems of design and _ technique 
which it presents. You must really 
love wool to make it express your 
ideas, she says, because it is one of 
the liveliest of fibers, perhaps the un- 
derlying reason for its fascination. 

She now has three looms, a 40- 
inch 4-harness, a 60-inch 2-harness 
and a 28-inch 2-harness, all built by 
her husband who also built all the 
accessories. 

Now that the house is finished, 
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Wilh Phillips at work. 








Dick is designing and fabricating a 
line of furniture, planned to provide 
a good basic design unit which any- 
one can assemble and finish to his own 
taste with fabrics, plastics, plastic 
laminates or any other available finish- 
ing materials. Following his gradua- 
tion from Harvard University, he 
studied at the Art Institute of Chicago 
and the National Academy there. He 
is a painter and sculptor by times, in 
addition to his work in the commer- 
cial field. The third of the Phillips trio 
is Rani, a beautiful white 
shepherd dog. 


German 





Summer Courses 
in Weaving 


Handweavers, amateur or profes- 
sional, who have time for summer 
study may choose from a wide variety 
of workshops and summer courses 
offered by special craft schools, col- 
leges and universities, weavers’ and 
craft organizations and private teach- 
Courses range from a 
through the entire summer session. 
Many are given in convenient 2-week 
periods for vacationist’s benefit and 
many craft schools are found in at- 


ers. week 


tractive vacation areas. 

Many courses offer regular aca- 
demic or teacher training credit; 
others are non-credit, or may be at- 
tended by persons not working for 
credit. Entrance requirements are set 
for while others 
open to anyone interested. 


some courses are 

Weaving courses, when referred to 
as “comprehensive” are planned to be 
of interest to amateur or professional 
weavers, occupational therapists, and 
teachers. As a rule, enrollment is 
limited and classes are small enough 
to allow a large degree of individual 
attention from the teacher and an op- 
portunity for a certain amount of 
work of one’s choice. Inquiries and 
application for enrollment should be 
made as soon as possible. 

This is by no means a complete list 
of such courses but it presents many 
of the longest-established, and some 
new ones which offer interesting ap- 
proaches to the craft. With the grow- 
ing interest in all aspects of hand- 
weaving, including its relation to 
design for power loom production, 


many new courses are being offered 
not only by colleges and universities, 
but by education, 
recreation Y.W.C.A.s 


and other community organizations, 


local boards of 


departments, 
county home economics extension 
services, and summer camps. If you 


have time for weaving lessons and 





can't go far afield, we suggest you 
explore the possibilities at home. 
Eastern States 

Fletcher Farm Craft School, \ud- 


low, Vermont. Sixth annual session 
sponsored by the Vermont Society of 
Craftsmen, July 6-August 28, with 
four sessions. Credit and non-credit. 
Madeline Gillingham, resident direc- 
tor. 

Berta Frey of New York City will 
offer two types of weaving courses, 
a recreational course for those who 
wish to make special articles and for- 
interested in a 
variety of techniques who want sam- 


mal work for those 
ples and notebooks to show for their 
time. Emphasis will be placed on the 
individual 
evening each week a special program 


students’ interests. One 


on weaving is given, to which the 
whole school is invited. Lectures are 
given on some of the less technical 
aspects of weaving, its history, social 
significance and some entertaining 
stories. The are illustrated 
with fabrics from many lands, dating 
from the tombs of the Pharaohs to 
the present. 


lectures 


There are no special entrance re- 
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quirements for weaving or other 
crafts classes except for those in the 
last period, which are designed for 
advanced craftsmen and for teacher 
training. Credit is given under the 
Vermont Department of Education. 
was the home of 
one of the “first families’ of Ver- 
Established about 1720 by 
Jesse Fletcher, it remained in the 
family until the early 20th century, 
when Mrs. Allen Fletcher, whose 
husband had been governor of Ver- 
mont, established a 


Fletcher Farm 


mont. 


foundation and 
board of trustees to manage it for ed- 
ucational purposes. 

It is situated in the Black River 
Valley near the Green Mountains be- 
tween Ludlow and Proctorsville on 
Route 103, about 30 miles from Rut- 
land and the marble center ; it is only 
a few miles from the Plymouth home 
of Calvin Coolidge and not far from 


Weston, famous for its summer 
theatre, craft shops and “Country 
Store.” 


The “Main House” of the Farm 
was built in 1873 and has had several 
additions since. At present it is the 
Administration building of the school. 
The lovely old parlor has been re- 
stored and the attached woodshed has 
been made light and airy with many 
windows for the dining room. 
“Rockside” was 
built just before the turn of the cen- 
tury and is now the sleeping quarters 


A newer house, 


for students. The old carriage house 
is the recreation room and the hay- 
loft above has been divided up into 
bedrooms. Both houses provide com- 
fortable living conditions although by 


no means in the luxury resort class. 


It is real country living with big 
shade trees, lawns and mountain 
VIEWS. 

The windows in what was once 


upon a time the chicken house have 
been moved from the south side of 
the building to the north side to ac- 
commodate the painters. The huge 
barns rooms for 
the decorators and jewelers. The pot- 
ters work in the old ice-house just a 
few feet 


have several class 


from the ice-pond where 
swimming is enjoved on a few hot 
days. The ice-house is really the base- 
ment of the big old 
the weavers have some 20 
looms and all the accessories. 


sugar-house 
where 


Syracuse University, summer courses 
at Chautauqua Lake, New York. 
July 6-August 14. Two 3-week peri- 
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ods. Credit; unlimited enrollment; 
prerequistes, Art II or permission of 
instructor. 

Mrs. Elsie H. Gubser of Tulsa, 

Oklahoma, will teach the weaving 
courses in the summer school, in- 
cluding both beginning and advanced 
weaving with emphasis on types of 
weaves and pattern drafting. Mrs. 
Gubser is a well-known weaver and 
bobbin lace maker, who for the last 
two years taught the summer courses 
in weaving at Chautauqua Lake 
which were under New York 
University. 
Chautauqua Institution, of Adult Ed- 
ucation, Chautauqua Lake, New 
York July 6-August 28. Unlimited 
enrollment; no prerequisites. 

Mrs. Gubser will teach the weav- 

ing courses which are designed with 
amateur weavers in mind but which 
will offer to weavers of all degrees 
of skill an opportunity to work ac- 
cording to their personal inclinations. 
The Chautauqua the 
oldest adult summer the 
United States. 
The Haystack Mountain School of 
Crafts, Liberty, Maine. June 29-Sep- 
tember 4. Francis S. Merritt, direc- 
tor. Periods of two to ten weeks. 


then 


Institution is 
sch “ | in 


Facilities for weaving at the Hay- 
stack Mountain School will be ex- 
panded this year in order to accom- 
modate more students, with weaving 
under the direction of Priscilla Mer- 
ritt. Jack Lenor Larsen of New York 
City will return as guest instructor. 
Experimental 


work will be 


again 








Top: Old sugar house, now the weav- 


ing room with pottery below at 
Fletcher Farm Craft School, Ludlow, 
Vermont. Below: “Old House,” main 


building of the school. 


stressed and techniques of rug weav- 
ing will be introduced by Mrs. Mer- 
ritt. The now in its third 
year, is a non-profit educational insti- 
tion offering courses in related crafts 
with a staff of instructors well-known 
in their fields. Courses combine 
sound craftsmanship with a contem- 
porary approach to creative work. 
Library facilities have been expanded 
and seminars under the diréction of 
Mr. Merritt, with guest speakers, 
will again be a popular feature. Lo- 
cated on several hundred acres of 
wooded mountain and lake, buildings 
provide both working and _ living 
quarters, with many desirable vaca- 
tion activities either at the school or 
in nearby resorts. 

8th Summer Arts and Crafts Work- 
shop, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Willimantic State Teachers 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 
June 22-July 3. Kenneth H. Lundy, 
director. 

Mrs. Neher of New 
Canaan, again will be instructor in 
weaving. There are no prerequisites 
and work will be arranged according 
to the progress and interest of stu- 
dents. Miss Ann-Marie Stocken- 
strom, instructor in weaving at the 
School for 
Rochester, 


school, 


College, 


Evelyn C. 


American Craftsmen, 
New York, will be the 
visiting specialist in weaving June 
25-26. A comprehensive program in 
crafts will be given, with teachers and 
guest specialists who are outstanding 
in their various fields. 

Sixth Annual Seminars on American 
Culture, under the auspices of the 
New York State Historical Associa- 
tion, Louis C. Jones, director. The 
Farmers’ Museum, 
New York, July 5-11. 

Instead of a course in weaving 
alone, aspects of the craft will be in- 
cluded, along with dyeing, carding 


Cr operstown, 


wool, and carding and spinning flax, 
in an all-over course in American 
Household arts of the period 1830 
under the direction of Miss Virginia 
Parslow, spinning, weaving, and dye- 
ing expert on the staff. 
This will be a laboratory course, en- 
titled “The American Frugal House- 
wife,” 


museum’s 


and students will participate 
in baking bread and preparing other 
food on the hearth and in the brick 
oven, in soap making and candle dip- 
ping, and in a study of textiles in the 
farmhouse. 


folk 


Seminars in American 
and folklore, Early 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Design Courses Precede W eaving 


at the University of Kansas 


by JEANNE FITZGERALD 


Before students at the University 
of Kansas, can enter 
courses in handweaving they must 
have had at least one course in de- 
where they develop 
their knowledge of color and har- 


Lawrence, 


sign. Here is 


Secause weaving is consider- 
ed by the university to be an art in 
itself, the weaving department is in- 
cluded in the School of Fine Arts. 
Weaving is not taught as a major 
course in undergraduate work, but as 
a part of the preparation given for 
such fields as interior design, occupa- 
tional therapy, design, and industrial 
design. A graduate student may take 
a master of arts degree with textile 
weaving as the major. 

[ found that Miss _ Evelyn 
DeGraw’s weaving students are met 


mony. 


with questions when they begin their 
first projects. They have decided 
upon a certain project, so what would 
they suggest as to materials, color, 
and weave. Miss DeGraw’s students 


are used to telling her what they 
think. She wants it that way. 
“These students of mine have a 


fine background of good design and 
color,” she said. “I think it’s up to 
me to let them use it. Most people 
can be taught the mechanics of weav- 
ing, but it’s the basic feel for good 
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design that makes a mechanical job 
an art.” 

All weaving students study design 
and other art courses in the design 
department, of which Miss Marjorie 
Whitney is head, in order to give 
them the 
producing fine woven pieces of salable 
value. 

As we 


fundamental training for 


talked, Miss 
showed me some of the projects she 
was grading. 

“Here’s a piece one of my interior 
design weavers did. I used it in a 
display at a recent art and crafts 


Miss Evelyn director of 
weaving, at work on a rya rug on 
her 12-harness at home. She 
has used this loom for many of the 
fabrics used in her home. 


DeGraw 


DeGraw, 


loom 


Student projects, reading down. Left, 
drapery material in cream and green 
linen with gold and_ silver shots; 
drapery with linen warp and glass 
filler in Ms and Os pattern. Left, 
sampler in yellow linen warp with 
filler in shades of yellow, orange, and 
red; right, white wool stole with gold 
and silver shots. Left, yellow linen 
drapery material in honeysuckle de- 
sign: right, upholstery medium green 
linen with silver shots. ~ 
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exhibit in the University Student 
building,” she said. It was a flossa 
throw rug done in wool in shades of 
brown and tan. 


“T urge my students to use only 
subtle colors in rugs, since rugs are 
meant to be only background for the 
furniture in the room, not a focal 
point in the decoration.” 

Her interior design students work 
with large areas, for the most part, 
such as rugs and draperies. They 
learn to adapt the fabric design to the 
size of the area to be covered, crea- 
ting a pleasing proportion between 
the two. Rugs, for example, are ex- 
pensive enough that they are used 
for a considerable length of time, and 
while a brilliantly colored rug might 
be attractive when new, it often can 
become a glaring monstrosity with 
time. 

Since the major portion of their 
work will be done with machine- 
made fabrics, interior design stu- 
dents must learn to design weaves 
for the power looms used in textile 
mills. The expense involved in power 
loom weaving requires special care 
in designing a pattern on paper that 
will look well made up. Fabric has 
thickness which the paper plan lacks, 
and that third dimension can often 
ruin what looks like a good design. 

Consequently each student weaves 
a sample piece of the weaving design 
she has planned on paper as a check 
against the adaptability of the design. 
This same technique is used by many 
interior designers employed by tex- 
tile manufacturers before the design 
is mass-produced. 

Miss DeGraw also emphasizes tex- 
ture and color for her interior design 
students, since some of them will be 
working more with hand-woven 
fabrics and rugs as decorating ma- 


Reading down. Place mats by begin- 
ning students. Top center, cotton 
warp and glass in rosepath; right, 
linen warp in values of yellow and 
green with brown jute; lower left, 
carpet warp with raffia; lower right, 
linen with raffia. Rug in flossa tech 
nique. Clockwise from top center, mat 
in white linen warp woven with color- 
ed cottons and bamboo strips; nap- 
kin of gray linen with gold shots m 
waffle pattern; harmonizing mat in 
darker gray linen; red linen warp 
with brown raffia and gold metal 
shots; red linen warp with nubby 
white cotton and silver cord 
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terials. They learn to produce weaves 
with interesting textures and good 
webbing that will stand hard wear. 

One of Miss DeGraw’s pupils is 
now employed by an _ architectural 
firm in California to design hand- 
woven fabrics for the homes built by 
the firm. Each weaving project she 
does must fit the style of architecture 
and the color scheme used in one 
particular house. 

Miss DeGraw teaches all her stu- 
dents not only how to operate a loom, 
but to think through the processes 
involved so they are better able to 
cope with all kinds of looms. The 
school provides both table and floor 
looms for the students’ use. Most of 
the looms have only four harnesses, 
but six and eight harness looms are 
provided for advanced work. 

The beginning students’ first weav- 
ing project is a sampler done on a 
4-harness loom. They practise a num- 
ber of the standard weaves using a 
variety of materials. Among them are 
twill, including herringbones and 
rosepath and colonial overshot in 
variations of the honeysuckle pattern. 
They also learn to do such napped 
surface weaves as flossa and _half- 
flossa, as well as tufted patterns, 
tapestry, stick, and lace weaving. 

The beginners complete three pro- 
jects their first semester. This in- 
volves knocking down and setting up 
the loom three times, each time set- 
ting up for a new pattern. 

Miss DeGraw constantly checks 
her students’ choices of color for 
their projects to be sure they are ap- 
plying what they have been taught 
in earlier color and design courses. 
If a student isn’t sure what colors 
should be used, Miss DeGraw urges 
him or her to paint sample color 
schemes with water colors on a paper 
pattern of the design of the weave. 
Although the relationship between 
the water paint colors and the yarn 
colors may not be exact, this method 
is a handy tool for beginners. 

Undergraduate students may take 
12 hours of weaving. In the course of 
the 12 hours, each student may 
choose from the following projects: 
afghans, aprons, blankets, knitting 
bags, belts, purses, yardage, up- 
holstery materials, draperies, wall 
hangings, luncheon cloths and nap- 
kins, serviettes, rugs, stoles, and 
towels of various kinds. Or they may 
choose one particular set-up and run 
the gamut in experimenting with a 
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variety of weaving materials. 

The weaving courses are planned 
to include lectures as well as prac- 
tical experience. Miss DeGraw tries 
to prepare her students for any dif- 
ficulties they may find in designing 
their projects. Some of her regular 
lectures include “Good Proportion, 
Fine Spacing, and Restrained De- 
sign,” “Color,” “Source Material,” 
and “Supply Places.” 

She also gives ideas for markets 
for the students work in case they 
plan to do professional weaving later. 
One of the best markets for the 
articles the students weave while in 
school is Contemporary House, on 
the Plaza in Kansas City, Missouri. 
This retail art and crafts firm con- 
siders the quality of work done by 
Miss DeGraw’s students fine enough 
to offer to buy anything they make. 
However, she said the students sel- 
dom have time to weave anything 
except their class projects, which 
they would often rather keep than 
sell. 

Each student in Miss DeGraw’s 
classes prepares a project sheet for 
each project woven. It contains data 
on the type of materials used, the 
color scheme, the design, the num- 
ber of warp threads used, the amount 
of time spent on the project, and 
many other details, as well as a sam- 
ple of the completed project. Each 
student is required to make enough 
duplicate copies so that each member 
of the class may have one to add to 
his or her library of weaving samples. 

The students each keep a notebook 
with a minimum of 15 project sheets 
and samples, addresses of weaving 
supply places, magazine articles on 
weaving, suggestions for weaving 
projects and materials to be woven, 
and resumés of books on weaving 
other than the text. 

The advanced students study his- 
tory of weaving patterns, power loom 
methods, read articles about  pro- 
fessional weavers, and expand their 
beginning notebooks, as well as weav- 
ing four class projects. 

The majority of the students in 
Miss DeGraw’s classes are occupa- 
tional therapists who are employed 
by a great many hospitals to teach 
handcrafts to the patients. Learning 
to weave is an important part of their 
training, since weaving and wood- 
working are the two major O.T. 
crafts. They not only are used for 
the greatest number of illnesses re- 





quiring occupational therapy, but also 
provide a satisfactory release both 
for the creative abilities and nervous 
tensions of many of the patients. 

The occupational therapy students 
in Miss DeGraw’s classes must know 
the names of all parts of the loom 
and how they function, so that they 
can, if necessary, alter the standard 
set-up to fit the needs of the various 
patients with whom they will work. 
For instance, practicing O.T.s often 
have to set up a loom for bedfast 
patients in traction who are able to 
use only their hands for weaving. 

Other simple types of weaving used 
by the O.T.s in their hospital work 
are Egyptian card weaving, braiding, 
knotting, and weaving on a notched- 
edge cardboard square. 

In teaching weaving to their pa- 
tients, the O.T.s must remember to 
start with the simplest possible ac- 
tivity to avoid discouragement, or 
part of the therapeutic value of the 
work will be lost. This is particularly 
true with mental patients of certain 
types. 

The hospitals in which the Uni- 
versity of Kansas O.T.s receive their 
training are selected by Miss Nancy 
Greenman, head of the occupational 
therapy department, according to 
certain standards she has set up con- 
cerning working conditions, amount 
of supervision available, the kind and 
amount of equipment, and other con- 
siderations. 

Some of the hospitals in which the 
girls work use dyed rags for weaving 
materials, but the majority use most- 
ly cotton, linen, and synthetic yarns. 
The girls are taught to use raffia, 
reed, bamboo, straw, and other un- 
usual materials for variation. 

The girls teach the patients to make 
useful things, such as purses, knit- 
ting bags, towels, luncheon sets, and 
table scarfs, that can be used in the 
hospital, given as gifts to the patients 
or their friends, or sold to buy new 
equipment for the hospital O.T. 
department. 

Each hospital in which the girls 
work must have at least one register- 
ed occupational therapist and prefer- 
ably three or four. During the first 
week of training, the girls are under 
the supervision of the head occupa- 
tional therapist in the department. 
After that time, they are allowed to 
go ahead on their own initiative, but 
can call on the head occupational 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Summer Courses 
in Weaving 
(Continued from page 33) 
\merican decoration, and a workshop 
for local historians will be included. 
Alfred University, Alfred, New 
York. June 30-August 7. Credit: no 
prerequisites. 

Mrs. Mitchell will 


course in textile design and weav- 


Irene offer a 
ing, planned to create textiles for con- 
temporary use. In the winter 
gives a course in weaving for 


she 
stu- 
dents in the department of design of 
the New York State College of Ce- 
ramics at Alfred. 

Kate Cleve, 14 Marshal Street, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 
tion until July 1. Credit hours for 
teachers ; certificate on completion of 


| "an 


Registra- 


course, 

Miss Van Cleve, dean of the Tex- 
tile Guild of the 
\rts Crafts 
weaving at the 


soston Society of 
and and instructor in 
Joston School of Oc- 
cupational Therapy, plans her own 
summer courses for persons interest- 
ed in the crafts as teachers, occupa- 
tional therapists, artists, home weav- 
ers, and gift shop proprietors. She 
offers elementary and advanced work 
on from 2 to 10-harness looms. 
Classes are held four days a week 
with Wednesdays reserved for visits 
to Museums and textile centers. 

William A. Farnsworth Library and 
Art Museum, Maine. 


Classes began April 7, to continue 


Rockland, 


through summer. 

Marie Phelps, who opened a studio 
at Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine, 
last summer, is now teaching weav- 
ing classes at the Farnsworth Mu- 
seum. She is weaving consultant for 
Inc. and her work has been 
exhibited at the Montclair, New Jer- 
News Work- 
University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, and R. H. Macy and 
Co., New York. 

Vew York University, Washington 
Square, New York City. Intersession, 
June 2-26; 


lederer, 


sev, Museum, Newark 


shop, Washington 


regular summer session, 
June 30-August 7, two 3-week peri- 
ods; postsession, August 11-Septem- 
ber 5 

Beginning weaving courses will be 
the 


sessions of the Summer School while 


given in intersession and post- 
advanced courses, including work on 
2 and 4-harness looms, pattern draft- 
ing, and designing and weaving of a 


finished fabric will be covered in the 
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regular session. Weaving is part of a 
comprehensive crafts program, which 
also includes minor textile crafts. In- 
structors will be Charles E. Ball and 
John V. Adams. 

Craft Students League, Y.W.C.A., 
140 West 22nd Street, New York 
City. June 6-July 31, day and even- 
ing classes. 

Miss Claire Freeman, regular in- 
structor, will conduct the summer 
classes with work in drafting, thread- 
ing table 
looms, and textile design. 
li’estchester Workshop, County Cen- 
ter, White Plains, New York 
6-August 14. Charlotte E. 
director. 


and beaming and floor 


July 
Kizer, 


A comprehensive course will be 
given by Miss Claire Freeman, with 
instruction for individual students 
according to their stage of develop- 
ment in the craft. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. July 6-August 
14. 

Miss Florence E. House will again 

have the weaving classes in the de- 
partment of industrial arts. Formerly 
a teacher in that department, she now 
directs weaving in the occupational 
therapy department of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia. 
Field trips to many textile centers in 
the city will provide background for 
the courses. 
The Coach House Horkshop, Mason, 
New Hampshire. July 5-August 2. 
Helen G. Crathern, director, 18984 
Oak Drive, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


Winogene Redding, publisher of 
Reddigraphs again will teach the 


weaving classes with instruction in 
basic techniques and contemporary 
weaving. She is a master craftsman 
of the Boston, Massachusetts, Society 
of Arts Crafts, the 
Weavers’ Guild of Boston, and form- 
erly was associated with the South- 
ern Highland Handicraft Guild. Miss 


and dean of 


Crathern will teach the painting 
classes. The fifth annual sketching 


trip will begin August 1 and will in- 
clude visits to the Maine coast, Rock- 
port, 
and 


and vicinities 
Island. Artists and 
craftsmen may sell their work at the 
annual Roadside Mart July 18. 
Ross-Hill Ringwood 
Road, Freeville, New York. June 29- 
July 3; August 17-21. Marjorie Ruth 
Ross, director. 


Massachusetts, 
Nantucket 


Handweavers. 


Classes are planned for amateur 


weavers with special emphasis on 
Ten 
looms of various makes, up to 45- 
inch width, are available and students 


will have the opportunity of using all 


warping and dressing looms. 


types if desired, as well as all other 
equipment. Limited 
available for vegetable dyeing. 

Newark Museum Arts Workshop, 43 
Washington Street, Newark, New 
Jersey. July 8-August 12. Non-credit. 


equipment is 


The weaving courses will be taught 


by Miss Beatrice E. Reeve, who 
studied weaving at the Universal 
School of Handicrafts, New York 


City, and at the School of Related 
Arts and Sciences, Utica, New York. 
Of special interest to teachers, occu- 
pational therapists, and amateurs, the 
course constitutes an introduction of 
weaving techniques for those with no 
Former mem- 
bers of Museum weaving groups will 


previous experience. 


work out designs suggested on spring 
field trips or will continue work on 
individually planned projects. 


Western States 


Seminar on Weaving, Professional 
Weavers Association, San Francisco, 
California, July 6-17. 


The 


be devoted to lectures and the second 


first week of the course will 
to experimentation on the loom in a 
choice of projects. 

Lectures will the use of 
weaving materials with Jerry Rubin 
Hal Painter on 
natural fibers; Lea Van P. Miller on 


synthetics and Ida Dean on the ex- 


cover 


speaking on wools; 


pression of the inherent qualities of 
yarns. Others will deal with warping 
efficiency by Mrs. Dean; production 
Vesta Vetter; textile 
drafting and multiple-harness design, 


efficiency by 


Trude Guermonprez; color and tex- 
ture, Rosalind Ray Watkin; tweeds, 
Maxwell 


Hawker; gauze weaves, 
James Baughman; blinds, Kamma 
Zethraus and loom mechanics, C. 


Orval Nielsen. As a summary to the 
lectures, Marie Sandow will speak on 
design, co-ordinating all the elements 
of textile design presented in preced- 
ing lectures. Films and slides will be 
used to augment lectures. 

Margery Livingstone will give the 
use of Weavers’ Alley for the course. 

The Professional Weavers Assoct- 
ation was organized two years ago 
for the purpose of improving teach- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


of Interest to the Handweaver & Craftsman 


APRIL 


Massachusetts Crafts Today, deCordova and Dana Museum and Park 
Lincoln, Massachusetts. Sponsored by Massachusetts Association of 
Handicraft Groups and Massachusetts Museums. April 5-May 10. 

Eighth National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita, Kansas, 
Art Association. April |l-May || 

Good Design, Chicago Merchandise Mart. Through summer 

“Exhibition 80," The Huntington, West Virginia, Galleries. Weaving 
sculpture, ceramics, oil, watercolor, drawing, prints, by artists within 
80-mile radius of Huntington. Juried show. Through May 3. 

Richmond Art Center Second Annual Exhibition, Civic Center, Rich- 
mond, California. For artists in San Francisco Bay Area. Prints and 
decorative arts including weaving. Through April 30. 

Annual Craft Exhibition, Pen and Brush Club, 16 East !Oth Street 
New York ‘City. Demonstrations daily from one to five. Through 
April 20. 

Exhibition, Arts and Craft Center, Fifth and Shady Avenues, Pittsburgh 
32, Pennsylvania. Sponsored by Weavers’ Guild of Pittsburgh and 
Craftsmen's Guild. Juried show. Through April 21 

Canadian Handicraft, Canadian Show Room, 29-33 South Concourse 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. Througn April 28. 

Finnish Arts and Crafts, State University of New York, Oswego. Circu 
lated by The American Federation of Arts. April 26-May 

Japanese Folk Art, University Gallery, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. Through April 27. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits: Contemporary Woven Tex 
tiles, Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, Texas; Textiles in Use 
in the Colonial Shrines of America, Gadsby Tavern, Alexandria 
Virginia; The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design, Huntington 
West Vrignia, Galleries; The Influence of the French Baroque in 
Textile Design, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir 
ginia; Textiles in Use in the Post-Revolutionary Shrines of America 
Lyman Allyn Museum, New London, Connecticut; Toiles of Today 
and Yesterday, The Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York City 

Midwest Second Biennial Exhibition of Utilitarian Design, Joslyn Art 
Museum, 2218 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska. For craftsmen 
from Colorado, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, North and South Dakota, and Wyoming. Through April 26. 

Mariska Karasz Exhibition, Henry Gallery, University of Washington 
Seattle. April 22-May 13. 

Design from Britain, Institute of Contemporary Arts 
of Art, Washington 6, D. C. Through April 22. 
Modern Aubusson Tapestries, Long Beach, California, Municipal Art 

Center. April 12-May 1|7. 

Texas Fine Arts Festival, City Coliseum, Austin, Texas. Apri! |8-26 

Fortuny Fabric Exhibit, Higbee Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Detroit 
Michigan, Institute of Arts. University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Breuner's, 6th and K Streets, Sacramento, California. Parson 

f Design, 137 East 57th Street, New York City 


+) 
3 
‘7 
@ 


wn 
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MAY 


Thirty-fifth Annual Toledo Area Artists Exhibition, The Toledo, Ohio 
Museum of Art. May 3-31. 

Twenty-sixth National High School Art Exhibition, Carnegie Institute 
Pittsurgh, Pennsylvania. Will be circuited. May 2-30. 

Italy at Work, Baltimore, Maryland, Museum of Art. May !-June 15. 

Handweavers in Northern California, Vallejo, California, Junior High 
School. First annual conference. Luncheon. Exhibition by partici 
pating members. Discussion, ‘Weaving Trends of Today.’ May 16. 

Craft Students League of the YWCA, Art Gallery, Barbizon Plaza, 106 
Central Park South, New York City. Spring exhibition. || A.M. to 
9 P.M. Saturday and Sunday | P.M. to 5 P.M. May 6-14. 

Westchester Workshop, County Center, White Plains, New York 
Dates to be announced. 

Designer Craftsmen U.S.A. 1953—Regional exhibit. Sponsored by 
The American Craftsmen's Educational Council. San Francisco, Cali 
fornia, Museum of Art, War Memorial Building, Civic Center. Work 
from California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada. Entries close April 
28. May 1!5-June 7. 

Fortuny Fabric Exhibit, Sanger Brothers, Dallas, Texa 
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Eastern Arts Association. Three ub-regional district conventions. Dis 

trict |, Hotel Webster Ha Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. With Penn 
vania Art Education Ass stion. ‘Directions in Art Education 

District 2, Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, New York. With New York 
State Art Teachers Association. ''Art—The Common Denominator. 
District 3, Hotel Sheraton, W ester, Massachusetts. Four work 
shop discussions-groups. May |-2. 

Contemporary Hand Weavers of Texas, Texas Techr yical College 
Lubbock, Texas. Annual meeting. May 2-3 

Design from Britain, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Overton Park 
Memphi Tennessee. May 5-26 

May Show, Museum of Art, Cleveland, O} r Jes weaving 


JUNE 


Handweaver's Guid of Lincoln, Nebraska, M snd Paine Auditorium 
Lincoln. Annual exhibit, June 8-13 


Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers, Charlies A Art Library 
1630 East Royal Place, Milwaukee. Third annual juried show. Weav 


; of Wisconsin invited to participate. June 9-28 
Dosigner Craftsmen U.S.A. 1953—Regional! exhibit, Detroit, Michigan 


Institute of Arts. Work Michigan, Illin W nsin, Minne 
sota. Entries close May 2 ne |6-August 2 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits: Contemporary Woven Tex 
tiles, Houston, Texa Museun £ Art. Ty Hundred Years of 
Tex signs, Columbia, S Car 5M tT A Chinese 
Silks of the Manchu Dyna Brick S$ M Kennebunk 
Main Tex s of Post-Revolut ary National Shrin Schenec 
tady, New York, Museum; Contemporary Printed Textiles, The 
Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York Cit 

Design from Britain, The Merchandise Mart, Chicag ne 9-3 

"Young Americans,” America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New 
York City F intr mnnua mpertit n ® nq sare for entries 


May 20. June I! through summer 
Fortuny Fabric Exhibit, Museum of Fine Arts and Oregonian Hostess 
House, Portland, Oregon. 
Craft Workshop Exhibition, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. Sponsored by 


Beta Phi Schc and Univer ity f Tenne e¢ ne 27 


JULY 
Sixth Annual Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, City Audi- 


0 


rium, Asheville, North Carolina. Exhibition and sale of hand 
SA ener ne Same renee i folk dancing fol 
tale telling, and puppet show sly 20-24 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Dickinson College, Carlisle. Sixth 
annual fair. First day, July 30, seminar for craftsmen. Last three days 
open to public. July 31-August 2 


Craft Workshop Exhibition, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. July | 
Designer Craftsmen U.S.A. 1953—Regional exhibit, City Art Museun 
f St. Louis, Missouri, Forest Park. Work from Missouri, Kansas 


wa, North and Soutt akota, Oklahoma, Arkansa Louisiana 
Mississippi, Texas, Nebraska. Entries close June 28. July 15-August 
15. For New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer ey, Maryland Delaware 
for National Exhibition {no reaiona! exhibit for these state entries 


July 15, at the Brooklyn, New York, Museum Eastern Park 
way. (National Exhibitions opens at Brooklyn Museum October 15.) 
Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Contemporary Handweavers of Cali- 
fornia, M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, Golden Gate Park 


San Francisco. Interior settings and thing featured, yardage alsc 


e 


shown. About July first. Dates T be announced 

Design from Britain, Museum of Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloor 
field Hills, Michigan. July 15-August 16 

Roadside Mart, Mason, New Hampshire. Fourth annua! exhibition and 
sale sponsored by The Coach House Fellowship. July |8 

Society of Vermont Craftsmen's Fair, St hnsbury. July 23-25 


Pennsylvania Dutch Festival, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. July |-5 


AUGUST 
Twentieth Annual Craftsman's Fair of League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts, Belknap Recre ation Area ‘ ford New Hamp 
shire. August 4-8 
Virginia Highlands Festival, Abingdon, Virginia. August 1-5. 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 


Fortuny Fabrics 


Now on tour in the United States 
is a collection of Fortuny fabrics, 
first designed and produced in Italy 
in 1920 by the late Mariano Fortuny, 
a Spanish artist and scientist. The 
exhibition schedule will be found on 
the calendar page. 

Mr. Fortuny, a descendant of gen- 
erations of artists, was a_ painter, 
sculptor, inventor, chemist, and photo- 
grapher of note. For years he was in 
charge of all the Titian exhibitions 
in Venice and restored many of the 
paintings with his own pigments. 

For the textiles bearing his name, 
Mr. Fortuny developed a secret pro- 
cess of tinting and texture, with a 
wide range of colors and metallics, 
used with fine Egyptian cotton as a 
base. The depth and change of color 
with the variation of shadings was 
achieved by building up his colors, 
one over the other, sometimes as 
many as 18 times, very much as the 
artist builds up the colors in a paint- 
ing. 

His earlier designs, now known as 
the “old type” fabrics, were inspired 
by the great brocades of the Renais- 
sance and reproduce the rich tones 
and subtle shadings of color char- 
acteristic of that period. These are 
now in demand for museums and his- 
toric buildings where fabrics must be 
in keeping with the architectural style 
and reproduce the decorative schemes 
of the period. They also have been 
used in many of the great castles and 


Above: Fabric designed for the Carna- 
valet Museum in Paris, dull gold on 
silver, used in a setting at IV. and J. 
Sloane, New York, to illustrate use 
of materials in present day interiors 


Below: left, Venetian set in Fortuny 
traveling exhibition, showing variety 
of fabrics in “new type’ ‘and “old type” 
designs. Right, “Orfeo,” Grecian in- 
fluence in “new type’ design, in aqua- 
marine and green on white, an ex- 
ample of one design over another, 
thus giving three dimensional effect. 
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mansions in Europe and the United 
States, many of which even now are 
private homes although many have 
become state or public possessions. 

During World War II, when Mr. 
Fortuny was in seclusion in his Ital- 
ian castle, he produced hundreds of 
“new type” designs, with smaller 
figures, which he planned for use in 
postwar homes. He was convinced 
that the war would change condi- 
tions of living and that a trend toward 
smaller rooms and houses would re- 
quire fabrics differing in design from 
those derived from Renaissance mo- 
tifs. 

Some of these are shown in the 
Venetian set which is part of the 
traveling exhibition. 

The exhibition includes a reproduc- 
tion of one of the rooms in the Musee 
Carnavalet (the museum of the City 
of Paris). The walls of the museums 
are covered with Fortuny fabrics in 
tones of dull gold and silver, which 
was especially chosen by Monsieur 
Francois Boucher, before he retired 
as director, as a fabric to provide the 
proper background for the famous 
paintings there. This is a 17th century 
design, showing Italian influence. 
Colors are dull gold and silver. 

Upon the death of Mr. Fortuny in 
1949, his widow asked Elsie McNeill 
Lee of New York, who had been as- 
sociated with him from the beginning 
of the distribution of his fabrics in 
this country, to carry on her hus- 
band’s work. She now directs and 
guides the skilled artizans in Italy 
who have produced the Fortuny de- 
signs for many years. Her shop in 
New York is the metropolitan dis- 
play center for Fortuny fabrics. 


Above: left, Peruviano, rich green 
and brown, showing Incan influence. 
Right, ““Tzin,” gold on white, ancient 
Chinese influence, reminiscent of in- 
laid bronzes. Used in the teaching col- 
lection of fabrics, William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, 
Missouri, as an interesting example of 
the relation between the museum and 
good modern design. 


Below: top. Crown Green, 17th cen- 
tury design, made at the request of the 
mayor of Paris, Pierre de Gaulle, for 
the Hotel Lagun where official recep- 
tions are held. Finished for the 1951 
meeting of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. Bottom: Detail of 
Carnavalet design. 
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Crafts 
(Continued from page 29) 


competition and exhibition sponsored 
by the Art Alliance of Philadelphia 
with work shown at the Alliance in 
February. Limited to craftsmen with- 
in 65 miles of Philadelphia, this com- 
petition was a new experience for the 
Art Alliance, according to Henry Lee 
Willett, the Alliance's 
design committee. Judging by the re- 


chairman of 


sponse and the quality of the work, he 
said, the competition was a great suc- 
cess. More than 1,000 articles were 
submitted by some 150 craftsmen. The 
committee believes that this competi- 
important step in the Art 
continuing policy of en- 
artists craftsmen in 


tion is an 
Alliance's 
couraging and 
the Philadelphia area and is planning 
nother such event for next year. 
Prizes amounting to $350 were 
awarded for woven and printed tex- 
tiles, silversmithing jewelry, ceramics, 
wood work, toys, and furniture. 
First prize in weaving was awarded 
to Miss Kathryn Wellman for three 
designs in apparel fabrics, woven on 
the same warp. These were reproduced 
in the Fall, 1952, issue of H1andweaver 
& Craftsman to illustrate Miss Well- 
man’s article on arranging a textile 
She 


other lengths of apparel and uphols- 


exhibition. also showed several 
tery fabrics. All her materials illustrate 
her good sense of color and sound 
craftsmanship. 

Second prize went to Roger Millen 
for a length of tweed in gray and 
blue while third prize was shared by 
Joseph D. Acton and Bret Carberry 
for linen upholstery in aqua and char- 
treuse squares illustrated on page 7. 

Yvonne Palmer, a young competi- 
tor, was awarded fourth prize for two 
upholstery fabrics, showing good use 
of color and interesting weave. She 
also showed a casement cloth using 
brown and natural yarns which was 
of unusual interest. 

The weaving as a whole was out- 
standing among the entries, with both 
well-known weavers and newcomers 
in the field represented. 

The preliminary selection was made 
by the design committee of the Art 
Alliance. Members of the jury who 
made the prize awards and the final 
selections were : Adda Husted-Ander- 
silversmith; Hannah 
ceramist ; Walter Rhodes, silversmith ; 
and Bertha Schaefer, 
signer, all of New York. 
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Summer Courses 
in Weaving 
(Continued from page 37) 


ing and commercial weaving stand- 
ards through lectures, research, and 
study projects within the group and 
through demonstration of its work in 
public exhibitions, competitions, and 
sales. It is a branch of the Affiliated 
Art Groups of the Bay Area, has par- 
ticipated in the San Francisco Art 
Festival and presented an exhibition 
of its work which was shown in mu- 
seums throughout the United States 
last year. Individually, members have 
participated in shows and competi- 
tions both locally and nationally. 
Miss design at 
Lux College, San Francisco, and has 
studied 


Sandow teaches 
textiles under 
a scholarship to Sweden. Mr. Baugh- 
man is instructor in design at the 
University of California. Mr. Rubin, 
Corte Ma- 
dera, is a member of the Marin So- 
ciety of Artists and Mrs. Zethraus, 
who learned weaving in 


Scandinavian 


a commercial weaver in 


Denmark, 
was associated with Dorothy Liebes 
for a number of Mrs. Guer- 
monprez is president and Elisabeth 
Bartmann is secretary of the group. 
State College, School of 
Home Economics, Corvallis, Oregon. 
June 22-August 14. For credit, write 
registrar in advance. 


years. 


Oregon 


Joan Patterson, well-known weav- 
er and designer who is professor of 
clothing, textiles and related arts at 
the college, will give courses in ad- 
vanced for students 
who have already had the preliminary 


textile design 


course in design and weaving of vari- 
ous fabrics or its equivalent. Miss 
Patterson also will conduct a labora- 
tory in home furnishings which will 
include the principles of drapery, slip 
cover construction, finishing furniture 
and 


interior woodwork, 


vardage and costs of 


estimating 
fabrics, and 
simple upholstering technique. 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo. June 21-August 11. 
Courses in weaving, especially for 
teachers and amateurs will be given 
under Richard F. Ball. Courses are 
given in the department of fine arts 
and include a fundamental study of 
threading and weaving on 2-and 4- 
harness looms, emphasis on_ tech- 
niques, and original design. 
San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California. 


A course under a_ professional 
weaver will be given in the 4-weeks’ 
summer session, August 3-28, design- 
ed both for beginning and advanced 
students with work on both table and 
floor looms. Advanced students may 
select pattern weaving and individual 
design of fabrics. 

California College of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland, California. 

Trude Guermonprez again will be 
in charge of the regular 
courses in weaving. 
Middle West 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. June 22-August 1. 

The course is limited to 80, with 
graduation from high school and sub- 
mission of a portfolio of work re- 
quired. The summer course will be 
taught by Miss Azalea Thorpe, on 
the Cranbrook staff since 1947 and 
will be of special interest to profes- 
sional weavers and teachers. Experi- 


summer 


ments with various materials and 
fibers, will be stressed along with 
fundamental processes of the craft 


which prepare graduates both for the 
industrial and commercial field as 
well as for individual work. 

State University of Iowa, lowa City. 
June 15-26. Weaving workshop, 
home economics department. Credit. 
Lulu D. Smith, associate professor 
home economics, director. 

Limited to 20, this workshop is 
planned for beginners and experi- 
enced weavers wishing to study con- 
temporary handweaving of fabrics 
for wearing apparel and household 
textiles and miscellaneous decorative 
pieces. Creative design and experi- 
mentation with materials and proc- 
esses will occupy the first week to be 
followed by individual projects of the 
students’ choice. A loom will be avail- 
able for each student. Only those of- 
ficially registered may attend. 

Town and Woods Workshop, Gladys 
Rogers Brophil, Baldwin, Michigan. 
July 13- through August 21, in 5 and 
10 day periods. (Tentative dates). 

Weaving Workshop, Department of 
Home Indiana Univer- 
Indiana Weavers Guild, 
Bloomington, Indiana. June 16-27. 

Mrs. Mary M. Atwater of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, author of “The 
Shuttlecraft Book of American Hand 
Weaving,” 


Economics, 
sity, and 


will conduct a class limit- 
ed to 30 experienced weavers. 

Loom Craft Studio, 757 Fife Street, 
Wilmington, Ohio, July 6-18 and 
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August 3-15 in one-week periods. 
Mrs. Garnett January will give be- 
ginners’ courses in fabric design, pat- 


tern analysis, and contemporary 
weaving, as well as draft construction 
and varied techniques which are de- 
signed especially for teachers, oc- 
cupational therapists, and amateurs. 
Mrs. January studied design at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and weav- 
ing with the late Ann Muller, Jean 
Mitchell, and at the Penland School 
of Handicrafts. She formerly was a 
dress designer and is now doing 
weaving on commission from several 
interior designers. She has lectured 
frequently in the Middle West and 
in Texas and her weaving has won 
prizes in Ohio and elsewhere. 
Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. June 22-July 10. Comprehensive 
course under the direction of Mrs. 
Ida Gustafson, who holds teachers 
certificates from Finland and Sweden. 
The Wichita Art Association School, 
401 North Belmont Street, Wichita, 
Kansas. Six weeks’ course in weav- 
ing, opening in June. 

Miss May Kemp, who has been 
conducting the weaving courses for 
the last year, will also teach the sum- 
mer course. Miss Kemp is an experi- 
enced teacher who has traveled and 
studied abroad extensively. Weavers 
of all degrees of experience will be 
accepted. 

South and Southwest 

1953 Craft Workshop, Pi Beta Phi 
School and University of Tennessee, 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee. June 9-July 
17. Full or half sessions, credit or 
non-credit work for working crafts- 
men or amateurs. 

Weaving classes will be taught by 
Meda Parker Johnson, assistant pro- 
fessor of art at Mid-Western Uni- 
versity, Texas, and Wanda B. Nellis, 
experienced weaver formerly head of 
the department of textiles, Ontario 
College, Toronto, Canada. Students 
in the introductory class will work 
with both teachers. Miss Nelles will 
give a course in rug weaving empha- 
sizing the various techniques with at- 
tention to design, color, and line pos- 
sibilities and in advanced weaving 
stressing creative design and _ tech- 
nique. Mrs. Johnston will give a 
course in fabric design using silk 
screen and batik. Marian G. Heard, 
professor of craft design at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, is director of 
the workshop. 
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The Penland School of Handicrafts, 
Penland, North Carolina. Spring ses- 
sion, May 11-30. Regular summer 
session, 3-week periods, June 1-20, 
June 22-July 11, July 13-August 1, 
August 3-22. Miss Lucy C. Morgan, 
director. 

Summer weaving courses will be 
under the dircetion of Rupert Peters, 
head of the department, with the as- 
sistance of Miss Irene Beaudin and 
Mrs. Mary Virginia Munford of the 
regular staff, and Col. John Fishback, 
June through August, and Miss 
Theresa LaFrance, tapestry weaver 
from the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Que- 
bec, as instructor in tapestry weaving 
during the summer. The spring ses- 
sion is designed especially for com- 
munity workers such as home demon- 
stration agents, recreation directors, 
girl and boy scout leaders, camp in- 
structors, as well as home makers. 
Emphasis is placed on a variety of 
the simpler crafts. More than 50 
looms are available for students, 
from tapestry frames to 12-harness 
models. Counter-balanced, jack types, 
folding and rigid looms, sectional 
beamed, plain and double beamed and 
a few special types represent many 
manufacturers. Many types of hand- 
weaving can be set up and students 
are encouraged to use their origin- 
ality for individual designs, follow- 
ing preparatory instruction. 
Community Crafts Workshop, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, June 15-August 7. 
Credit. 

The workshop will be given under 
the department of art, directed by 
sainbridge Bunting and John W. 
Poore of the art faculty and a visit- 
ing instructor not yet announced. It 
will include discussion of problems 
involved in developing community 
crafts programs and in procuring 
materials and equipment. A course in 
advanced textiles also will be offered, 
planned as an experimental approach 





Marie Phelps Studio, Camden, Maine 





to weaving and textile design with 
emphasis on the combination of ma- 
terials and use of new materials. 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas, July 16-August 206. 
Credit course with A.B. degree en- 
trance requirement. 

Of special interest to teachers will 

be a course in textile trends and re- 
sources to be given by Mrs. Edna W. 
Buster, associate professor of cloth- 
ing and textiles. It will include a 
study of both natural and synthetic 
fibers and fabrics with preparation of 
teaching and subject material for dif- 
ferent grades, spinning, and weaving 
on simple looms suitable for various 
grade levels. Mrs. Buster is a gradu- 
ate of Texas State College for 
Women with a master’s degree from 
Columbia Univeristy. Miss Mabel D. 
Irwin is head of the department of 
clothing and textiles and gives a 
course in weaving crafts in the regu- 
lar school year. 
National Conference of American 
Handweavers, conducted by Mrs. 
Osma C. Gallinger, Creative Crafts, 
Guernsey, Pennsylvania, at the Uni- 
versity of Houston, Houston, Texas, 
June 15-27, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity and the Weavers Guild of 
Houston. 

The 16th session of the National 
Conference of American Handweav- 
ers will be held at the University of 
Houston, Texas, June 15 to June 27, 
sponsored jointly by the University 
and the weavers’ guild of Houston. 
Technical emphasis will be upon the 
adaptation of modern texture threads 
to functional fabrics. The staff will 
plan the fabrics and color schemes 
for a modern living room. There will 
be classes for advanced weavers and 
beginners in weaving, spinning, lace- 
making, and belt weaves. 

With Helen L. Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin supervising 
technical courses and creative design, 
present plans cover the supervision 
of departments under the same staff 
as that which assembled for the 
Rochester Conference last year: 
Martha Gardner, theory; Florence 
EK. House, Columbia University, 
weaving projects for teachers; Clara 
McNulty, Stockton, Kansas, lace- 
making and belt weaves; Loraine P. 
Kessenich, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
modern textural weaves: Dorothy 
McCloud, Peasantcrafters, Lansing, 
Michigan, color theory; and Osma 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Philadelphia Weavers 


(Continued from page 8) 
ing large quantity purchases. They 
require relatively small quantities. 
The variety achieved by 
Acton and Carberry in their fabrics 
the 
sound beginning 
difficult for 
realize that there just 
exact formula for producing 


wide 


has come from trial-and-error 
method, 


training. It is 


based on 
many 
weavers to 
isn’t any 
fine cloth. There are general rules, 
of course, but frequently weaving 
seems to consist of nothing but ex- 
ceptions to those rules. 

In the last analysis the only way 
to find out how a certain kind of yarn 
behaves on the loom, either by itself 
or with other yarns, is to try it and 
see. A sample ten or twelve inches 
wide and of sufficient length to allow 
for a_ variety of will 
give the weaver the knowledge of 
the fabric’s “hand” 


combinations 


that all-import- 
ant, rather mysterious quality which 
experienced weavers always recog- 
but 
larger sample, sometimes even in a 
3-yard length, is needed so that the 
customer as well as the weaver will 
be assured 


nize can’t always explain. A 


of the proper draping 
qualities. It is impossible to give a 
idea of what he 
may expect from a small sample. 


customer an exact 
Samples from an 8-inch loom are 
useful for experiments in color and 
design, in their opinion, and then 
only when the weaver already under- 
stands how the yarn will perform on 
the loom. Moreover, the beat required 
on a small sample is different from 
that on a full-width warp. There is no 
formula for the beat required for dif- 
ferent kinds of yarn—it is a matter 
of “feel” which the weaver develops 
after much practice. The same answer 
holds for the eternal 
“How many threads 


question of 
to the inch.” 
The number depends on the type of 
material and the purpose for which 
it is to be used, whether suiting or 
dress material, upholstery, drapery, 
or place mats. 

Small samples are not satisfactory 
for choice of weave unless the weaver 
is already familiar with the “handle” 
that results from various combina- 
tions of yarns in actual use. Often a 
design which seems satisfactory in a 
small sample produces an_ entirely 
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different and undesirable effect in 
yardage. To be sure of a design, it 
has to be seen “in the piece.” More- 
over, all samples should be finished 
just as carefully as yardages or 
separate articles before being shown 
to a customer. 

Their fabrics have been shown at 
various times at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance. In a recent exhibition there 
a linen upholstery fabric in large 
squares of aqua and chartreuse, illus- 
trated here, won third prize. Linen 
upholstery was selected for the “Good 
Design” exhibitions at the Chicago 
Merchandize Mart, jointly sponsored 
by the New York Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, and a wide variety of tweeds 
were shown at the Woodmere 
Gallery, Chestnut Hill, with the As- 
sociated Handweavers of which group 
they are members. They also are 
members of the Pennsylvania Guild 
of Craftsmen. When it comes to ex- 
hibitions, they have found little time 
to weave pieces specifically for show 
purposes and often haven’t enough 
on hand when entries are due. 





Craftsman’s Fair 
of the Southern Highlands 


City Auditorium—Asheville, N. C, 
July 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 
From 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Crafts on sale include weaving, pottery, 


metal work, *‘woods pretties,’’ Cherokee bas- 
kets, enamels, wood carving. 


Demonstrations daily by outstanding 
craftsmen. 
Programs of folk dancing, folk music, ‘‘tall 


tales,’ and puppet shows. 
Adult admission $1.00—children 
Sponsored by 
The Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild 


814 Wall St., Asheville, N. C. 


WEAVING SERVICE 


SCOTCH Weaving wools, Botany. 
ENGLISH ‘nubby' tweeds. 

IRISH linens for warp & weft. 
FRENCH fast-colored linens. 


Cottons—boucles—metallics yarns. 


NILUS LECLERC Looms 


Send 35c in COIN, please, for set of FIVE 
price lists with ACTUAL THREADS at- 
tached. 


Dorothy Brownell, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 


50c 





IMPORTED 


METALLIC 
YARNS 


IN UNUSUAL EFFECTS 
Founded 1888 


G. Hirsch Sons, Inc. 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Metallic Yarns, and 
products thereof. 


Specialists in 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Spinnerin “Touchdown” virgin wool, will not 
shrink, stretch or mat, in 1-oz. skeins, 
was 69c/oz. NOW 49c/oz. 

ALSO: cotton carpet warp, cotton & wool yarn, 
accessories, children’s weaving materials, etc. 
Send 25¢ for Catalog & Sample Card 
THE ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


340 Amsterdam Avenue (76th St.) 
New York 24, N. Y. 





LEARN TO WEAVE ON 
YOUR VACATION 
Myrtle A. Brown offers special, short 
term elementary and refresher courses 
during spring, summer and fall. 


BROWN STUDIO 
203 W. 78th St. New York 24, N, Y. 





HOME WEAVING 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 

















with 


"LECLERC" LOOM 


It’s easy—and great fun—to weave sturdy 
homespuns and delicate fabrics on a 
“LECLERC” loom. 


Save money and make your own clothes: 
dresses, skirts, suits, coats, etc.; decora- 
tion for your home: curtains, rugs, uphol- 
stery and useful articles for gifts. 


Write to-day for free literature and 
name of your nearest representative. 


NILUS LECLERC, INC. 


L’Islet Sta. (6) 


QUEBEC CANADA 
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June 28 September 4 


A Non Profit Educational Program 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


Liberty, Maine 


PRISCILLA MERRITT 
WEAVING jack LENOR LARSEN 
ED SEWELL 

WOODWORKING JOHN MAY 
PHILLIP A. WARD 

POTTERY SVEA KLINE 
MARY KRING 

STELL & 

BLOCKPRINTING SHEVIS 
DESIGN WILLIAM J. BROWN 


For Booklet write Francis S$. Merritt Box 4 





Something New 























NOR e rep ton 
pedoys gles 
fv Wo} ; WARPING!” 


The Warping Method of Today and Tomorrow 
Two Instruction Books Show How 


You Can Warp Any Length; You Can Warp Any Color or Texture 
Combination Fast and Without Help. New Threading Ease and 
Speed—Thread Savings and Efficiency at Every Step. Make 
Warping A Matter of Minutes Instead of Days. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ADDED:—An Instruction Appendix with 
“Speed Warping” joins the famous TERRASPOOL METHOD 
with its step-by-step photographs and clear instructions for sim- 
plified loom operation. Speed Warping means just that—fast 
warping by a 2nd method of applying yarn to the warp beam. 


It Shows You: How To Plan Warps; How To “Speed Warp”’; 
What You Need and How To Use It. 
A Warp Counting Machine to make warp measure a pleas- 


ure! No more guesswork or waste yarn in your cupboard—No 
more tiresome arm reaching—Shows exact yardage on a dial. 


COMPLETE WARPING PACKAGE $20.00 postpaid 


All instruction books and all necessary equipment including the “Speedo- 
Counter’—absolutely the end of your warping problems. 
A 3-cent stamp with your name and address will bring details pronto! 


Free Information On Request 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road Portiand 19, Oregon 
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News of Weavers 
“E Weavers’ Gui Ids 


a word 
dropped in a passing conversation, or perhaps a bit of 
a suggestion may bring about. It may take hold and grow 
like a snowball. Just so it was with the Handweavers’ 
Guild of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

A little more than five years ago the telephone at 
Mrs. C. L. Meek’s home rang and few minutes later she 
found herself with a weaving pupil. Now Mrs. Meek had 
been weaving for some years and, like all weavers, took 
great pleasure in helping her pupil to learn a hobby 
which had given her so much joy. In fact they had so 
much fun that Mrs. Meek thought she would see if there 
were not others around who would like to meet to learn 
and talk about weaving. She put a little notice to that 
effect in one of the local papers and very soon found that 


A person can never tell what one small act, 


she had a class. Then more and more people who wove 
came to light and the groups grew. A short time later, 
on January 11, 1947, a guild was organized with 30 
charter members. In six months the membership grew 
to 50, with 25 different types of looms being used—all 
the way from inkles to 48-inch floor looms. Meetings 
were held on Saturday afternoons and the subjects dis- 
cussed included various ways of warping, weaving termi- 
nology, the study of patterns, and demonstrations of 
different weaving techniques. Later plans were carried 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Drapery, warp, two fine rayon and one texture rayon 
with metallic stripe. Weft, texture rayon, aqua and tur- 
quoise. Hand tied rya knot fringe, bittersweet and metal- 
lic. Woven by Mrs. O. E. Wohlbeig, standing. 
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Cherokee 
(Continued from page 13) 

The revival of basket making has 
been largely owing to Mrs. Lottie 
Stamper, who for 15 years has been 
teaching the old art in the schools and 
to women on the reservation. A mas- 
ter craftsman, she has been respon- 
sible for reviving many old Chero- 
kee basket designs and techniques 
which had become almost extinct. She 
has worked for many years with vege- 
table dyes to use in dyeing the differ- 





COACH HOUSE WORKSHOP 
Mason, New Hampshire July 5-August 2 


2-week or 1-month courses in 
PAINTING, under Helen G. Crathern 
WEAVING, under Winogene B. Redding 


For information write Helen G. Crathern 
18984 Oak Drive Detroit 21, Michigan 


(-¥,, Toe ELK \ 
FREE-WHEELING 












/ 





MONEY BACK 


8 —Fer wool or heavy linen GUARANTEE 


C—Fer running two colors 























D—tong Bobbin for single color TNo. 4 $3.50 eo 
e No. 8 3.95 eo 
b teaweg one shuttle No. 11 495 ec 
ae oe eee Arona EXTRA BOBBINS 
Maple, Ash, Birch, White Ook 4-Inch 50 ea 
THE PERFECT SHUTTLE FoR Weavers | ®: Inch Sen 
Securely locked! large capac:ty' 11 - tach 75 = 
e DOUBLE BOBBIN 
8. Inch $1.00 set 
ELK FREE-WHEELING 11 - Inch 1.25 set 
SHUTTLE COMPANY Add 25« for 
1415 S.E. Eighth Ave. Postage 
Portland 14, Oregon 








Please—send in changes of address promptly to 
avoid delay in receiving your magazines. Sorry, 
but we cannot make temporary changes of ad- 
dress. For a deposit, your postmaster will for- 


ward single issues. Thank you! 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 





MAYPOLE 
WORSTED WEAVING YARNS 


RETAIL — WHOLESALE 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


OREGON WORSTED CO. 


PORTLAND OREGON 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM 


— Shed, Counterbalance 

Rigid, Easy Operation 

—Efficient Winding Tensioner— 
—New “NO-PULL” Shuttie— 


LOOM CRAFT STUDIO 
757 Fife Avenue Wilmington, Ohio 





NEEDLEPOINT, PETIT POINT 
TAPESTRIES, & RUG YARNS 


For the finest results 
See PATERNAYAN color range and quality 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York City 
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ent woods used for the baskets and 
she has been able to impart to her 
pupils, both young and old, the same 
great pride and enthusiasm she has 
felt for her own work. All baskets 
shown in the Qualla shop on the reser- 
vation are dyed with vegetable dyes. 
They are made of thin strips of native 
woods, or of river cane. Mrs. Stamper 
recently was made a life member of 
the Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild in recognition of her accom- 
plishments in basketry, for her fine 
craftsmanship, and for her encourage- 
ment of fine work in others. 

Baskets are made in both single 
and double weave. All double woven 
baskets have one kind of weave on 
the inside and a different type on the 
outside. The construction is com- 
plicated and requires a long time so 
prices have to be high but the demand 
for them is growing. The new baskets 
can be compared favorably with old 
ones which have graceful forms, have 
developed a rich patine with age, and 
are becoming harder and harder to 
find. 

The panels woven of river cane re- 
producing primitive Cherokee designs, 
which were used as wall coverings 1n 
ancient Cherokee homes, are also 
finding a market. The designs have a 
sophistication which is in keeping 
with contemporary interiors. 

The Cherokee weavers hold mem- 
bership in the Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild. Since the Cherokee 
Reservation borders the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park — visited 
by more than 2,225,000 persons last 
year—the Cherokee Indians have 
found a ready market right in their 
front door for their crafts. 

To handle this new business in arts 
and crafts, which means a good live- 
lihood for the Cherokee, more than 
two hundred craftsmen and crafts- 
women are banded together in the 
tribal operated Qualla Cooperative 
which has an attractive stone build- 
ing where only Cherokee Indian-made 
crafts are sold. 

The Qualla Cooperative was organ- 
ized six years ago because of the need 
for better facilities for marketing 
fine quality handcraft. It is an out- 
growth of the arts and crafts pro- 
gram in operation for many years on 
the reservation, organized under the 
Indian Service with the cooperation 
of the Indian Arts and Crafts board. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Hand Weaving Yarns 


Pure Silk Warp 


French tweed yarns 
novelty yarns from 
1,000 to 20,000 yards per pound 


Worsted & Woolen Yarns 


camel—mohair—loop yarns 








CAMILDALE, INC. 


; 45 East 34 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


CAMILDALE & CO. 


768 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Montreal (Que.) Canada 














TABLE LOOMS 


Four Harness—15 dent reed—weaves 15” web. 

String Heddles—-Two Shuttles—Leash Sticks. 

Made of Maple. Natural Finish. 

Photograph sent on request. Price $46.00 
Manufactured by 


WILLIAM H. WADE 


15370 Herring St. Los Gatos, California 
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UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 


@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 


@ Send 50c for complete set of Swatch Cards 
Ne. a No. 8. (Charge will be applied to first 
order. 


@ Fibres Ready for WHand-Spinning, by the 
pound. Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, flax, 
orion, vicara, angora. 


Flash 


NYLON TRICOT ROLLED STRIPS 


@ For the new Summer bags—ce profitable and 
exclusive field for handweavers! White and 
Colors (see Swatch Card No. 8). 


Swatch Card No. 8 


@ Now ready showing a new group of exciting 
yarns. Sent separately for 10c. 


Yarn Arts Guild 


39-33 29th Street Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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Lincoln Weavers Guild 


nou D y ES (C mae ess page 44) 


The favorite household dyes for hand-weaving yarns and 
other craft materials. Extra-concentrated for full durable shades. 
List free, or send 25c for complete color card. 


CUSHING DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








SUBSTITUTE RHYTHM 
FOR LABOR WITH 
A HERALD LOOM 





PRESSURE OF ONLY 
TWO POUNDS TO RAISE 
A HARNESS ON THE 


HERALD LOOM 
A Limited number of agencies are still available 
HERALD MFG. CO., 2080 EDGEWOOD ROAD 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 








SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


S — Above: Afghan, warp and tabby 10/2 mercerized cotton, 
ummer Session weft of wool. Chenille pattern from Oscar Beriau’s book, 


: r “Home Weaving.” By Mrs. Harriet Bishop. Below: 
Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. Hanging, to cover opening between offices, bamboo 
July 6 to August 14 painted dark gray, warp, chenille, roving, metallics in light 


blue, royal blue, rust, and white. Mrs. Wohlberg. 
Weaving Instructor—Elsie H. Gubser 
out for an all-day workshop where members could work 
Other courses in 
Fine Arts, Education and Liberal Arts. 


on each other’s looms. The climax was an exhibit in the 
fall held in the auditorium at Miller and Paine’s large 
sidninaten nities Qeeiiiates, WOR tawedh tell department store, where the year’s work was on display. 

Seeneuan Geteentte, Syvasuee, 0. Y. Since that first year the guild has continued to grow 
with more “old” weavers coming out of hiding and more 
people eager to learn “such a fascinating hobby,” until 
today the guild numbers nearly one hundred and includes 


LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS members from towns all over Nebraska as well as some 





Uniform, Accurately cut strips of 4,” and 14” hardwood, stained Drift- ¢ " ee - ° ; . ¢ ‘ 
San dae Genbabwced Cwelael. Myrtisweed (tetera), and bens. from other states. The programs continue to be of the 
a weaving unusual and smart looking place mats, lamp shades, screens, same type, handled bv various members. However the 


Send for sample card today. 


WOODCREST, 


Box 675, Bellevue, Washington 


guild is now able to bring in an outside weaver occasion- 
ally, who is always inspiring. In May of 1949 the group 
sponsored a 3-day conference conducted by Gladys 
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Rogers Brophil. 

The guild has developed other activities. It now has 
a traveling exhibit and is happy to exchange it with 
other guilds. It has begun a library which contains eight 
books and five periodicals. A monthly news letter keeps 
all members informed of what is going on and brings 
those who are unable to come often to the meetings 
closer to the group. 


Classes in crafts started about three years ago by the 
Y.W.C.A. have helped to increase the guild member- 
ship and, together with the guild, have done much to 
foster the growing interest in weaving. 

Most of the members are weaving merely as a hobby, 











lbove: Top left, coverlet belonging to Mrs. C. L. Meek’s 
great grandmother, the starting point for her weaving; 
middle, original summer and winter design, 8-harness; 
right, draft and drawn down. Other fabrics by Mrs. Meek. 


Below: Tablecloth, lime green linen, bronson lace, by 
Cornelia Crittenden. 


turning out articles ranging from the usual towels, bags, 
and rugs to drapery and upholstery materials and yard- 
age for suits and dresses. Several are weaving commer- 
cially, a few have been prevailed upon to teach, and a 
number have been learning to spin. One member has 
started at the very ground, so to speak, by raising angora 
rabbits, plucking them, spinning the fur and selling and 
weaving the yarn. Some of the more eager weavers (or 
should I say “beavers?’’) have been able to do some 
organized study of weaving either at a regular school or 
by means of correspondence. The guild is proud that its 
organizer, Mrs. Meek, has her certificates of master 
weaver from the Shuttle-Craft Guild in Virginia City, 

In June each year the guild continues to have an ex- 
hibit at Miller and Paine’s which grows bigger and better, 
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not only in technical skill and in the variety of articles 
displayed, but also in the number of visitors who are 
interested enough to come in to see what is being done 
by the Handweavers’ Guild of Lincoln. 

The Lincoln weavers feel that they are in a most 
advantageous location right now when there is such a 
rapidly growing interest in all phases of handweaving. 
Trends which start either in the east or the west meet 
and cross in the center of the country and they are able 
to observe and compare, as well as relate to their own 
requirements, work from longer-established centers .of 
handweaving. They also are far enough removed from 
these centers not to feel their constant influence and to 
go ahead independently in certain directions. 

Officers this year are: Mrs. B. A. Isaman, president ; 
Mrs. O. E. Wohlberg, vice-president; Miss Mary Mc- 
Gahey, recording secretary; Mrs. S. N. Lybyer, cor- 
responding secretary; and Miss Inez Cook, treasurer. 

The following are charter members of the guild: Mrs. W. L. Albin, 
Mrs. William Barkley, Miss Alice Bromwell, Mrs. D. C. Brydges, Mrs 
J. A. Clemans, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Dickson, Mrs. C. D. Dugan, Miss 
Fisther E. Evans, Miss Elizabeth Ferguson, Mrs. C. R. Freeborn, Miss 
Blanche Garten, Miss Mary Cuthrie, Miss Dora Langevin, Miss Gladys 
Lux, Mrs. Ellen Lytle, Miss Elva McFie, Miss Mary McGahey, Mrs. 
Cc. L. Meek, Mics Fve'vwn Metzger. Miss Lovise Murdy, Mrs. H. C. Oster- 
hout, Mrs. P. C. Parks, Mrs. Arthur 8. Raymond, Mrs. Carl Rohman, 


Miss Verna Snell, Miss Bess Steele, Mrs. Harry Taylor, Miss Louise 
Van Sickle, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Wischmeier. 





Natural Vegetable Dye Materials for 


HOME DYEING 


Roots, Barks, Leaves, etc. 
We a'so have available the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture booklet 
on Home Dyeing 
Please write for Price List and Information 


GREER DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 809 Lenoir, North Carolina 











A Ilandsome Permanent 
Binder for 


HANDWEAVER 
AND 
CRAFTSMAN 
Single Binder—$3.50 
Two or More (each) 


$3.00 


Binder opens flat as a bound book! 





Made of durable imitation leather, it will pre- 
serve your magazines permanently. 

Each cover holds 8 magazines (2 years’ issues). 
(Please indicate which years, ’50 & ’51 or ’52 & ’53). 
Do your own binding at home in a few minutes. 

Instructions easy to follow. 


A WELCOME GIFT FOR WEAVERS 
Mail Coupon Today 





Handweaver and Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


I enclose check (or money Order) fOr ..........ceccescssseseseeseoeseees 
(print number desired) 
binder (or binders) which are to be shipped prepaid. 


ee a. . See ee erer eee sssoeesesecsnssnvenssenseeseneenneenesnes 
(please print) 

BE  «ci:.:ccisjnicusseniiiladivanisenseacannpietasmisaiiiiandisinidassiaaneeieiadangiaiaaain 

GONE ccxtcninsisniininaseniapppiiaiainaniliaiiaaaaiamaiiniaie II iiaacdelieiinanade 



































LONG 


RAG STRIPS 


FOR WEAVERS 
All Types of Material 


Send for Price List and Samples 


RALPH S. STICHLER & SON 
533 Fern Ave. 
Reading, Penna. 
Phone 2-3840 


ChAT 


Men & Women. Day and Evening Classes in 
Bookbinding, Cabinetmaking, Design, Enamel 
ing. Jewelry, Leather, Metal, Pottery, Weaving, 
Painting. 30 hours $28, dues $2 


140 W. 22 St., N. Y. CHelsea 3-5747 








Ross Matthews 


CORPORATION 
85 Portland St., Fall River, Mass. 


COTTON, RAYON, WOOL, 


NYLON, NOVELTIES 
Natural & Colors 


2” and 3” cinch belt elastic by the yard 


ELASTIC, RIC RAC, TRIMMINGS 
All widths & Colors 


Send us your requirements 





Write for low 
prices — car- 


WEAVERS =: 


looms, 
parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you 
have a loom, give make and width please. 


OR. RUG COMPANY 


DEPT. 4370 LIMA, OHIO 


YARDAGE COUNTER 


Enjoy Sectional 
Warp 
Beaming! 










Get the yardage counter, 
an efficient time and money 
saver, and see how easy it is to 
wind accurately measured spools from 
cone, skein, or hank. Don’t guess, don’t 
waste warp. Know your exact yardage 
easily, conveniently for any kind of 
weaving. Money back if not satisfied. 
Complete directions a 
supplied. No C.O d's SEO.95 


please. 


POSTPAID 


RICHARD B. COE 


80 St. James Place, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 














The Valhalla Weavers 


of North Carolina 


As you drive into Tryon, North 
Carolina, along the road from Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, you come 
to Valhalla, an old suburban com- 
munity. To the right, practically built 
into the side of a wooded mountain, 
is a long, low rustic building with the 
sign “Valhalla Weavers.” This is the 
shop, established in March, 1944 by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Lawrence, where 
they sell not only cloth from their 
own looms but from those of moun- 
tain weavers and a wide variety of 
other crafts, both native and foreign. 

From the Valhalla Weavers’ looms 
come tweeds and homespuns, rugs, 
material for handbags, household 
linens, and other articles which are 
sold throughout the United States 
and Canada. For their own work they 
use fly shuttle looms, operated by in- 
dividual weavers. They employ an 
average of 25. Their woolen and 
worsted yardages, designed by Mr. 
Lawrence, are woven from yarn spun 
from the wool of North Carolina 
sheep by the Helton Woolen Com- 
pany of Helton, North Carolina. This 
more than 100 year old mill still uses 
a water wheel for power. North 
Carolina wool, although not as well 
known as it should be, is of fine qual- 
ity, owing partly to the bluegrass 
and limestone pasturage. The Val- 
halla tweeds and home-spuns have a 
wide range of colors, in addition to 
designs in natural tones, both dark 
and light. 

The summer handbags from this 
shop, made either from cotton yarn 
or nylon strips, are unusually well- 
designed in attractive color combina- 
tions as well as white and plain colors. 


They hold their shape well after 
washing. These bags are a popular 
wholesale item. While handwoven 
cotton and nylon handbags are made 
in enormous quantities throughout 
the South many show little original- 
ity in design. 

The Lawrences also sell the work 
of other weavers, as well as native 
baskets, handmade furniture, hooked 
rugs—many employing unusual tra- 
ditional mountain patterns—North 
Carolina and other Southern pottery, 
handmade glass, and other products. 

And right here arises one of the 
perplexing problems confronting own- 
ers of craft shops in the United 
States at present. That is, where to 
find enough craft work of the quality 
they would like to handle to meet the 
demand. When the Lawrences first 
opened their shop, they hoped to sell 
only work produced by craftsmen of 
North Carolina and _ neighboring 
states. But they, as well as shop own- 
ers from Maine to California, found 
that American craftsmen do not pro- 
duce enough to keep the shops stock- 
ed with native handcraft. Many 
craftsmen of course sell directly, pre- 
ferring that method rather than pay- 
ing commissions on sales or selling 
outright to a shop. 

Many excellent craftsmen in rural 
areas work on their specialties only 
in their spare time. In busy crop 
seasons there isn’t any spare time. Or 
they work just when they have the 
inclination, since their major income 
comes from another source. Their 
spare time often does not coincide 
with the shops’ busiest seasons and 
for many items the demand definitely 
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exceeds the supply. 

Mr. Lawrence’s career as a weaver 
goes back to the early the 
revival of handweaving in the South- 
ern mountains when Mrs. George W. 
Vanderbilt started the Biltmore in- 
dustries on the great Biltmore estate 
near Asheville. Weaving was taught 
to many young people who after- 
wards obtained work in the weaving 


days of 


plant she established there. When 
Mrs. Vanderbilt sold the Biltmore 
industries to the late Fred Seeley, 
who built the Grove Park Inn at 
Asheville, the teachers in the estate 


t+ «# 


om ewe es 


Rugs and cotton and nylon handbags 


styled and inexpensive, in wide 


school went to Tryon and began to 
teach weaving there. Then in his 
teens, Mr. Lawrence joined their 
classes. He had been familiar with 


weaving in his own home and wanted 
to learn more 
for sale. He 
of custom 


about producing cloth 
later worked with a firm 
\sheville 


material and 
developed a countrywide market. 


tailors in who 


who 
Mr. 
Lawrence traveled extensively for the 
firm and acquired a wide knowledge 
of the likes and dislikes of customers 


used handwoven 
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demand here 


in various parts of the country which 


has been invaluable in his own 
business. 

Now he finds himself more in- 
volved in business management and 
sales than he would like to be and 
with too little time for designing 


woolen and worsted yardages. He 
sees all kinds of unrealized possibili- 
ties for materials produced for people 
who want something outside the 
usual run and hopes to have more 
time for designing in the future. 
Mrs. Lawrence does not weave but 
she is active in the management of 





Valhalla 


and 


from Weavers. Bags, well- 


in Canada. 


attention 
Robert, aged 
in his father’s foot 
an enthusiastic beginning 


the business with special 
to sales in the 
10, is following 


she yp. 


steps. He is 


weaver and has been demanding a 
loom all his own. Meanwhile, when 


works on 
weaving 


is a chance, he 
the big looms in the 


The Valhalla 


ever there 
room. 
Weavers are mem- 
bers of the Craftsmen’s Guild of the 
Southern Highlands and exhibit an- 
nually at the Craftsmen’s Fair in 


Asheville. 





AL LIED 
YARNS CORP. 


22 West 19th Street, N. Y. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 






WORSTED 
COTTON 
and RAYON 


Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 











WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











Cover lampshades! Waste baskets! Make place mats! Tr rays ' Exotic 

woven-woods from Tropi aft miginator  woven-wood 

+ apt Reset gr salen af Remnar p to 
tal and House and Garden colors, from decorator 





se $1 4 Same it wth wore wnt to place mat size 


0dS booklet price | how-to-do-it sheet 
Home 

er n caso“ Wabbies 

14 pt tow Place Division 








GOLD STAR PRODUCTS 


Specializes 
non-tarnishable metallics 
in a complete line of 
colors. 

Yarns - Trimmings - Braids 


TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 W. 36th St., New York 18, N.Y. 








Visit the 


Valhalla Weavers 


at Tryon, North Carolina 
Fine homespuns, ties, handbags, mats 
Woven and Hooked Rugs 
Large collection of other mountain crafts 
Write for Catalog 





Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON—LINEN 
COTTON. 


(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 
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Florida 


 « 


Weaver's 


Use of Native Materials 
by HELEN B. AMES 


On Gulf Beach Road, in Pensa- 
cola, Florida, there is a picturesque 
house with the sign “Hand Weaving” 
over the entrance door. It is the 
home and workshop of Mrs. Eueline 
Jordan who weaves Florida-grown 
materials into distinctive table mats, 
screens, wall hangings, and lamp- 
shades. She uses reeds from the banks 
of bayous and Southern yellow pine 
needles gathered in the fall after 
they have become a reddish brown. 
Combining these materials with 
bright colored raffia or with jute, she 
creates unusual effects for home deco- 
ration. 

Mrs. Jordan is enthusiastic also 
about ramie yarn for handwoven 
mats. It behaves on the loom very 
much like linen yarn, producing the 
texture of rough linen, yet is superior 
in durability and does not shrink. As 
a point of historical interest, she 
that Egyptian mummies 
have been found wrapped in cloth 
made of ramie. 


mentions 


The ramie yarn she uses, however, 
was spun in England from ramie 
grown in China. Although ramie has 
been successfully grown in Florida 
for a number of years, the industry 
there is still in its infancy, according 


50 


to G. J. Hayslip of Zellwood, 
Florida, who supplies ramie yarn to 
Mrs. Jordan and many other weavers. 

One cause of its slow progress, he 
the that the ramie 
farmer has never been supplied with 
a moderate priced field decorticating 
machine which could be used _ profit- 
ably. A decorticator, he explains, is 
the machine which separates the 
fiber from the ramie stalks and this 
is done just as soon as possible after 
they are cut. The decorticated fiber 
is then dried by a mechanical drier 
and baled in a manner similar to cot- 
ton. Before the raw fiber is ready for 
the spinning mill, it has to be de- 
gummed. The European and Japan- 
ese ramie mills prefer to buy the raw 
fiber because they all have their own 
degumming plants. However, the few 
American textile mills handling the 
fiber do not have this equipment and 
are therefore more interested in buy- 
ing the degummed fiber. While most 
of the ramie now grown in this coun- 
try is being degummed here and used 
here, the native fiber is not produced 
in sufficient quantity to permit exten- 
sive adoption by our textile mills. 
“Florida has a million acres of land 
on which ramie can be grown profit- 


believes, is fact 











Mrs. Jordan at loom 


ably,” Mr. Hayslip declares, “and 
ramie is destined to be one of Flori- 
da’s principal industries but it seems 
to take time and a lot of missionary 
work to put it over.” 

Ramie yarn is available in a very 
fine bleached thread, 30/2, 
20/2; also in heavier yarn, 10/2 and 
the 10/1 which Mrs. Jordan has used 
for the ramie mat illustrated 
directions for weaving. 


sizes 


with 


To weave the ramie mat illustrated 
here Mrs. Jordan gives the following 
instructions : 

Set the loom up 20 dents per inch, 
using 240 ends. In warping wind 30 
ends of natural ramie, 
strands of dark brown, then 13 ends 
of natural, then six brown, then 13 
ends of natural, then six brown, and 
the remaining ends of natural. Weave 
3'4 inches plain weave with natural 


then six 





Detail of ramie mat 


" i te 
Entrance to Mrs. Jordan’s studio 


ramie, then seven shots of brown, 
following with 17 shots of natural, 
and seven shots of brown. This makes 


the block in Now 


tinue weaving with natural until you 


the corner. con- 


have a mat 20 inches long. Remove 
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from loom and stitch on machine to 
prevent raveling. Turn under a 1-inch 
hem and hemstitch by hand. Size 
10/1 ramie yarn was used for both 
warp and weft. Mrs. Jordan dyed the 
brown yarn, since ramie is not yet 
obtainable in colors. 

A raffia and pine needle mat which 
has proved popular was woven as 
follows, using needles from southern 
yellow pines, gathered after they have 
turned a reddish brown: 

Set the warp up on a 10-dent reed 
in groups with first group one each 
of black, red, light green, black, red, 
black, red, light green, red, and 
black. Skip 11% inches on the reed, 
then thread group two with one each 
black, red, light green, red and black. 
Skip 1"2 inches and thread the first 
group again; then skip 1!2 inches 
and thread group two again, skip 1!2 
inches and thread group 1. To weave, 
lay in two groups of pine needles, one 
with knobs on the right and the other 
with knobs on left. Change shed and 
lay in two pine needles the same way. 
Continue until six 
pine needles have been 
Then weave in six shots 

raffa and repeat six 
bunches of pine and five shots of red 
raffia, each time alternating red and 
yellow raffia until nine groups of 


changing shed 
groups of 
woven in. 


of yellow 


pine needles have been woven in. Be 
sure to finish with pine needles on 
each end. Remove carefully from 
loom and knot fringe. 

The reed and raffia mat illustrated 
there is made of reeds gathered from 
Florida bayous. They are cut in de- 
sired lengths and cured out-of-doors 
with no protection. The warp is set 
up according to directions for the pine 
needle mat. To weave, lay in five 
reeds, one at a time, changing the 
shed for each reed. Let the reeds ex- 
tend 34 inch on each side. Weave six 
shots of red raffia. Repeat five reeds 
raffia and continue 
until 12 groups of reeds have been 
woven in. 


and six shots of 


3e sure to end with reeds. 
Remove carefully from the loom and 
knot 2-inch Mrs. Jordan 
finishes both mats with a 
coat of clear varnish. This both gives 
them a gloss and seals them in place 
so that materials do not slip. 

These mats not only are popular 
as backgrounds for pottery but they 
are also attractive and 
table settings with barbecue meals or 
out-of-door dining in a patio. 


fringe. 
types of 


suitable for 


Mrs. Jordan owns half a dozen 
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Detail of reed and raffia mat 


looms which she houses in a log cabin 
built in her garden—two floor looms, 
three table and a 4-harness 
loom used for rug-weaving with cot- 
ton yarn. In addition to weaving, she 
works with gourds, turning them in- 
to gayly painted accessories such as 
servers and candle holders. 

A native of Birmingham, Alabama, 
Mrs. Jordan took up craftwork pro- 
fessionally when she became a widow 
and was obliged to support her fami- 
ly of small children. Her first venture 
was the making of shell novelties and 
pine needle baskets. She started 
handweaving while working for the 
\V.P.A. and was sent to Berea, Ken- 
tucky, for instruction in this craft. 
For three seasons, she taught hand- 
weaving at the Y.W.C.A. in 
cola, specializing in reeds and cane. 
Just before World War II, Mrs. Jor- 


dan into 


looms, 


Pensa- 


herself 
but the difficulty of obtaining weav- 
ing materials forced her to abandon 
the undertaking and she spent three 


went business for 


years in the navy fabric shop at the 
Naval Air Station, Now 
“on her own” again, she is especially 
busy in the fall, preparing for Christ- 


Pensacola. 


mas sales. Her present activities in- 
clude giving lessons in handweaving 
to navy men’s wives who seek inter- 
esting occupations during their tem- 
porary stav in Pensacola. 











THE DYE-POT 


by Mary Frances Davidson 


An expert’s compilation of sources of 
vegetable dyes, recipes, methods of use 


Only $1.00 


Order from Mary Frances Davidson 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 





UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


July 6th to August 15th, 1953 
Courses in 


WEAVING AND DESIGN 
LEATHERCRAFT AND GLOVEMAKING 


Art, Drama, Ballet, Music (Piano, 

Choral, Singing and Strings), Short 

Story, Playwriting, Radio Writing and 

Technique, Oral French, Ceramics, In- 

terior Decoration, and Photography. 
For Calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 





YARNS — LOOMS — BOOKS 
RUHTENBERG LOOMS 
LOOMS FOR RENT 
ARAPAHOE WEAVERS LIMITED 


3467 S. Lafayette, Englewood, Colorado 
Free Literature 





Patented Folding Looms 


4 to 16 harness 


Bergman Looms 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Washington 
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30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed ® fast colors 
made by the finest mercerized 


| loomlore en Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 


yarn spinners in America 
| large selection of colors 


pure linen ® fast colors 


please enclose 25c for samples 
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| 
} 
| 
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JOSEPH D. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 





THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


(formerly) 


(Dorothy Liebes Yarn Depot) 


, Continues 


at 


545 Sutter Street 


San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Unusual Yarns 


Exciting Colors 


Lurex 


Sample fee: One Dollar 


DeGraw 


(Continued from page 36) 


therapist at any time for advice. 

Before completing their training, 
the girls must work with four types 
of patients; psychiatric, children, 
tuberculosis, and physical disabilities. 

At the end of their training, the 
girls must take a national O.T. ex- 
amination to receive their licenses to 
practice. This examination covers 
everything they have studied, includ- 
ing crafts. One standard question on 
the examination is to be able to 
identify samples of these weaves and 
patterns : twill, herringbone, rosepath 
and honeysuckle. 

One of Miss DeGraw’s favorite 
dreams is now being fulfilled in the 
form of community craft classes 
throughout the state of Kansas. She 
had long been an advocate of inter- 
esting adults in handcrafts and has 
succeed in starting a program through 
University Extension. 

Handcrafts teachers are each as- 
signed to a certain number of towns 
which they visit once a week and 
conduct classes in weaving, ceramics, 
wood carving, leather work, and many 
other crafts. 

In addition to these adult classes, 
the weaving department often invites 
professional weavers to come to the 
university and conduct short courses 
of various kinds in weaving. Last 
summer Miss DeGraw planned and 
directed a clinic for advanced weavers 
at the university with Robert Sailors 
of Robert Sailors Fabrics, Bitely, 
Michigan, as consultant. Thirtyfive 
advanced weavers from a four-state 
area—Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
and lowa—attended the clinic. 

Miss DeGraw has also helped pro- 
mote a handcrafts program for stu- 
dents at the university who might 





like to do weaving or handcrafts as a 
hobby. Space has been provided in 
the new addition to the Student 
Union building for a crafts shop. 

When completed, the shop will con- 
tain equipment for weaving, silver- 
smithing, jewelry, leather, block 
printing, book binding, drawing and 
painting, poster design, and many 
other crafts. A full-time instructor 
will be employed, and the students 
will be allowed to come for instruction 
at any time during the day. Space will 
be provided for storing their projects 
between lessons. 

Miss DeGraw learned to weave at 
the University of Kansas while work- 
ing toward a master’s degree in 
science and education. She spent her 
first two years at Stephens college 
in Columbia, Missouri, and completed 
her work toward a bachleor’s degree 
at the University of Kansas. 

She also attended the Saterglantan 
weaving school at Insjon, Sweden, 
where she studied Swedish designs, 
colors, and patterns. She has taken 
special classes and workshops in cer- 
amics, woodcarving, silversmithing, 
and jewelry to prepare herself as an 
all around crafts consultant. 

During World War II, she was a 
hospital recreation worker teaching 
crafts to volunteer workers in the Red 
Cross arts and skills program. 

She shifted her interests from hos- 
pital work to high school students 
after the war. Until she came to teach 
at the University of Kansas in 1948, 
she was director of art at East High 
school, Wichita, Kansas. 

Miss DeGraw’s work in weaving 
and other crafts has been shown in 
many exhibitions, including the Deco- 
rative Arts and Ceramics show spon- 
sored by the Wichita, Kansas, Art 
Association. 





house, car, home hobb 
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| 
A revolutionary ‘‘tuck-in’’ needle designed for 
the modern woman’s sewing box, knitting bag, 


“2REE 7c 
a . S0n , 
Saag eg Mending 


ONLY 


ravelled threads, upholstery, floor coverings. 


or weaving loom. Hundreds of uses around the S 
shop. Repairs snags, oOo 


Finest steel, comfortable plastic handle. 


POSTPAID 
Guaranteed! 





CULVER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


_ — 5 
DEPARTMENT HCl 


3630 Eastham Drive 
Culver City, Calif. 





Home Study Course 
in Handweaving $27.50 


The Shuttle Craft Guild “bargain pack- 
age” which includes 20 lessons (Basic 
and Master Weaver) with all necessary 
instruction material and actual woven 

pl as deis. Also includes a 
year’s membership in the Shuttle Croft 
Guild with publication subscriptions. 


Shuttle Craft Guild Membership $7.50 


Includes subscriptions to 12 issues 
each of the BULLETIN, the STYLES 
and the News Letter. 


Guild Membership with PORTFOLIO 


$17.50 


The PORTFOLIO contains woven 
samples illustrating BULLETIN fabrics. 





Write to: 


THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 


Virginia City, Montana 
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Reynolds 


(Continued from page 25) 


visitors once a year. I strive for good 
wearing qualities in my table mats 
and can show prospective purchasers 
some we have had in use for five or 
six years and have washed hundreds 
of times which 
wear.” 


show no signs of 


He has learned to work fast. With 
his own warping techniques he can 
put 40 yards of yarn on his loom in 
three hours. Although he makes a 
variety of articles, he early discovered 
that luncheon sets were the most prac- 
tical articles to produce. Many of his 
mats are custom made, but whether 
custom or stock, he charges only 
$2.50 each. He has customers all over 
the country, many of whom first saw 
his work in his shop. 
love for the outdoors 
seems to have helped him develop a 
good color sense and his wife gives 
him a great deal of help in working 
out combinations. But the people who 
order his weaving give him the most 
help with color. Table mats are plan- 
ned to use with certain types of din- 
nerware and silver, colors for hand- 
bags are specified to match costumes, 
and draperies and other decorative 
articles made for particular interiors. 
A card index is kept for every cus- 


His early 


tomer’s specifications, both for help 
in putting the work on the loom and 
for future reference. 

Mr. Reynolds’ studio is furnished 
very simply. It has none of the clut- 
tered appearance of many studios 
with spools and hanks or skeins piled 
recklessly on a corner table and fin- 
ished pieces lying about carelessly. It 
holds two large Gallinger looms, side 
by side; Reynolds sits with his back 
to one wall of the building, facing out 
into the room. Directly opposite are 
two large cabinets with shelves on 
their upper part and large drawers 
below. Glass paneled doors cover the 
Between the cabinets 
stands a small desk with a tubular 
steel chair in front of it. Next to one 
of the looms, a rack leans 
against the wall, folded away when 
not in use. There is no other furni- 
ture in the room; except for what is 
in the cabinets and a yarn sample 
card on the desk, the room is com- 
pletely bare of extra shuttles, loom 
parts, spools or cones of yarn. It is 
one of the neatest workshops to be 
found anywhere. 


shelves. two 


S]} eli )] 
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On her first visit to the studio, 
Miss Mattson was impressed with its 
orderliness. The precise placement of 
all materials and equipment within 
easy reach resulted in efficient opera- 
tion. With each succeeding visit she 
found another new device or method 
had been perfected. Mr. Reynolds’ 
achievements have more than justified 
all assistance from his teachers. She 
found the basic idea behind all his 
work was “ Now let’s square this away 
before we go on.” 








Above: Rug of brown chambray strips, 
aqua border. Below: Striped rug, with 
use of diagonal lines. 


Two-Harness Rugs 

by KATE VAN CLEVE 

This is a description of two rugs 
that may be woven of cotton and used 
in our Ranch type of homes of today. 
They fit in, both from the standpoint 
of modern simplicity and functional 
living. 

Cotton cloth of the desired colors 
may be obtained in short lengths 
from mill outlets. Dark for accents, 
bright colors and a light beige or 
gray to blend with the wood tones of 
floor and furniture. 

Preparing materials In using 
gingham and materials of that weight, 
cut or tear lengthwise of the cloth 
two and one half inch wide strips. 





WOOLEN 
YARN 


Made especially for 


HAND WEAVERS 


20 Attractive Heathers 
3600 Yards to Pound 


Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN 
P.O. Box 7145H 


CO. 
Elkins Park, Pa. 





Intensive Study in Weaving 
JULY AND AUGUST 1953 


Contemporary designs with new Fibers & Materials 
Visits to Museums and other Studios 


KATE VAN CLEVE 


14 Marshal Street, Brookline 46, 
Lo. 6-5615 


Mass. 





PROFESSIONAL WEAVERS 
ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO 


Presents 


A SEMINAR ON WEAVING 
JULY 6-17 


Teachers and Professional Weavers, experts in 
specific fields, offer Lectures, Demonstration 
and Opportunity to Experiment in a choice of 
projects. 


Among others 


Trude Guermonprez — multiple-harness weaves; 
Marie Sandow—design; James B gh gauze 
weaves; Lea VanP. Miller—synthetics 


Some knowledge of weaving and the loom 
a prerequisite. 





Address inquiries to Elisabeth Hartmann, Sec. 
1923 31st Avenue San Francisco, Calif. 





Bamboo for weaving 


five distinctive types in a choice of widths and 
lengths @ direct import © sample fee of 25¢ 
applied to first order 


Mattson bobbin winder 


Swedish bobbin winder 


this is the famous 
® prepaid $6.50 


Lillian Hiert 
2635—29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99, Washington 





Manufacturers of 
LOOM REEDS 
Suited to all types of Hand-Weaving 
Made to customer’s order. 


Prices on Request 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
1420 Broad St. CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 
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YOUR OWN LABELS 


18 For $1 45 For $2 


Add a distinctive touch to your weaving with 





your own exclusive labels. The words “Hand 
Woven By” and your name are printed on these 
rich, satin labels. Washable and dry cleanable. 
An unusual gift idea. 


Order 18 for $1, 45 for $2 or 75 for $3; 
postpaid. No COD’s. 


BUSSARD‘S 
Dept. B, 2236 S.E. Belmont, Portiand 15, Ore. 





16th SESSION OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
University of Houston, Texas 
June 15 to 27, 1953 
LECTURES BY HELEN L. ALLEN 
COURSES BY WEAVING AUTHORITIES 
for Amateurs or Experts 
Your chance for two weeks of weaving thrills 
UNIVERSITY CREDIT WILL BE GIVEN 
Write Creative Crafts, East Berlin, Pa. 





Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING— 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





—ror nanpwevine Y ARNS 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 7 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL e@ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


Try our Bargain Package of 
Assorted Yarns of every 
Description (18-20 Ibs. net) onus 


prepared under the personal 


supervision of our Mr. Grant Susie 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 


J.C YARN CO. ier sen: 


(no connection with any other concern) 











SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Split bamboo strips and wooden slats available in 
4%” and %” widths; also 1/16” and 1/8” round 
reeds. Write direct for sizes required, samples 
and prices. 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 





ENSFORD 
VISCOSE — ACETATE — JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Home- 
spun Texture 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


BOX 4-A 
SIMSBURY 
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CONNECTICUT 


With heavier materials such as prints 
and cretonnes, cut two inch wide 
strips. After cutting fold lengthwise 
and roll so it will be flat (not in a 
ball). The strips may be pressed with 
an iron. 

The directions for the striped rug 
follow : 

Warp — Use a fine carpet warp 
with a 15 dent reed or Lily Mills 
carpet warp with a 12 dent reed. 
Warp the loom thirty inches wide and 
a double thread on the edge. A four 
yard warp will make two rugs one 
and a half yards long and require 
three pounds of carpet warp. 

Weaving — Put in 20 or 24 rows 
of double carpet warp for the hem. 
Take the neutral color for the begin- 
ning of the rug. Wind it on shuttle as 
folded and put in the first row leav- 
ing a four-inch end out. Cut this end 
at a 60 degree angle. Weave the sec- 
ond: row and tuck the four-inch end 
between the folded cloth of the second 
row. Weave two and a half to three 
inches of plain weaving. Where two 
colors join use a diagonal cut of 45 
degrees on both ends of cloth. Join 
by lapping the new color with the 
old and folding together. The dia- 
gonal cuts may be in the same direc- 
tion or some reversed as you work 
out your design. Some very inter- 
esting effects in color and spacing 
may be obtained by the use of dia- 
gonal lines. 

The second rug also has the sim- 
plicity of the contemporary arts of 
today including good spacing and 
color but has a more conventional 
border, and this rug could also be 
used in a traditional or Cape Cod 
house. 

A brown chambray was used as a 
main color for this rug, with a light 
beige background and the convention- 
al vine pattern of aqua for the border, 
and it is finished with a tied fringe. 








DISTINGUISHED HANDWEAVING 


Cotton & Novelty Yarns 
tastefully selected by Miss 
Scott. Clean and usable. 
About 15 Ib. lots. 
edb $10. 
PLUS POSTAGE 


17 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 











For Hand Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 


Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





Design for the border should be 
drawn full sized, the exact number 
of rows (in this case eleven rows 
5/16 of an inch wide, thirty inches 
long). It is important to do this ac- 
curately as all parts of the pattern 
have to be cut separately. 

Cut the pieces for the third row 
of border (which is the first row of 
pattern ). 

WEAVING Ten or twelve 
rows of double carpet warp. Five 
inches of brown chambray, plain 
weaving and beat firmly. 

Border consists of one row of aqua, 
two rows of beige. The second row of 
beige becomes the background for the 
first row of pattern. After this second 
beige row is in place and before the 
shed is changed, fold each piece of 
the pattern around this row with the 
edges meeting between the second 
and third row at the front edge, beat 
the row in place and open the shed for 
the second row of pattern (the fourth 
row of border). 





Weaving 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 
Cotton, Rayon, Rayon-Cotton, & 
Wool-Rayon Combinations. 
were $3 & $4 per pound 
NOW 5-lb. package $5.00 


Buy with confidence on our 
Money-Back Guarantee 





Quality at Lowest Prices 


Hand Yarns 


ATTRACTIVE COLOR CARD FREE 
Actual samples in more than 200 colors. Write for free copy—NOW! 


100% French Angora, 100% Vir- 

gin Wool, Washable, Non-Tarnish- 

ing Metallics, and all kinds of 

Weaving and Knitting Yarns—in 
spools and skeins. 


SUNRAY YARN HOUSE 
Dept. HW — 349 Grand St. 
New York 2, N. Y. 
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HAT 
RA YA MS vTHE 
Cc E 
MADE THE REMAINS SUEY D 
PHARAO UIT BEAU L DEST 
I ABILITY: TT MAN ALD 
FIBER ae py EVEN AcQuest 
THE Bh. pRICES O P 
ELLWOOD: nan” 

1 

WOOLEN YARN 

1 run wool 6400 yds. per Ib. 


30 beautiful mixtures 
including heathers and lovats 
New, exclusive source of supply 
Free samples 
C.S.C. WEAVERS’ CENTER 


Box 1437 Yakima, Washington 





weefhuis 
(dutch weaving house) 


1982 yonge street, toronto, 
mo. 6536 


> 


spend a weaving weekend 
at our country place 

the old south landing craft centre 
queenston, ontario 


individual instruction under 
personal direction of rie donker bannister 


looms and accessories 
the handweaver, warping 
service 


supplies for 


leclerc looms in stock 
at both locations 


write for information 





Summer Courses 

in Weaving 

(Continued from page 42) 
Gallinger, weaving mechanics. T. H. 
Hewitt of Houston will lecture. 


The Chamber of Commerce and 
the Houston Guild, with V. Gay 
Brookes of the Loom and Shuttle 


Studio as local hostess, are coopera- 
ting im plans both for and 
recreation. 
Canada, Mexico 
Banff School of Fine Arts, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Banff, Alberta, Cana- 
da. Credit or non-credit. Inquiries be- 
fore April 30. June 22-September 
12. Donald Cameron, director. 
Weaving courses will be given by 
Mrs. Ethel Henderson, of Winnipeg 
and Mrs. Mary Sandin, Edmonton, 


study 


well-known to many weavers in the 
United States; 
since 1941. Courses are organized on 


who have taught there 


four levels, elementary, intermediate, 
senior, and advanced. A basic course 
for beginners will begin concurrently 
with other courses July 7. The fol- 
lowing weaves will be featured this 
summer: Swedish rug weaving with 
jute warp and imported Swedish rug 
varns ; linen weaves of 1953—modern 
use of Ms and Os, huck, bronson, 
twills ; tweeds, tar- 
tans, fine twills, novelties. 
Old South Landing Craft 
Queenston, Ontario, Quebec. 
Donker Bannister, of 
(Dutch Weaving 
director. 


clothing weaves 


Centre, 
Mrs. 
Weefhuis 
Toronto, 


Rie 


House ) 
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“Weaving weekends,” will be the 
feature of this new weaving center 
with individual instruction from Mrs. 
Bannister, a teacher of wide experi- 
ence. Formerly a hotel, the house at 
the Landing can accomodate up to 20 
overnight guests. It is situated on a 
hill the beautiful 
bend of the Niagara River, near the 
Lewiston bridge, a convenient loca- 
tion for American 


overlooking most 


weavers. Looms, 
accessories, and supplies will be avail- 
able with warping service offered. 

Instituto Allende, San Miguel Allen- 
de, Mexico. 


Guanajuato, Open 


throughout vear, except December: 
students may register at any time: 
unlimited No entrance 
requirements, except interest in arts 
and crafts. 


enrollment. 


Courses in this school are planned 
primarily for amateurs and teachers 
interested in the traditional weaving 
of Mexico. A modernized 
the traditional 
used. The course includes vegetable 
dyeing of wool. Brita Sundholm, a 
Swedish-born 


slightly 


version of loom is 


trained in 
Sweden, now a citizen of the United 
States, has directed weaving at the 
Instituto since 1942. Classes are held 
three days a week with the studio 
available the rest of the week. Credits 


weaver 


may be transferred to any college in 
the United States. Students 


may 
work for a master of arts degree. 
Other craft courses offered include 
textile design, woodcarving, and 


silverwork. Photograph page 27. 





WEAVER BEAVER 


Makes perfect invisible mending of dam- 
aged clothes easy, profitable. Save own 
clothes, makes money from others. No 
skill required. Build own business. One 
finger works tweezer-like needles. No 


threading. 5] 00 


ONLY 





EYELET PLIERS 


@ The ONLY eyelet plier that punches 
a hole in the fabric belt and sets the 
metal eyelet in one easy operation. 


@ The ONLY eyelet plier that has an ad- 
justable gauge which locates the eyelet 
holes in center of any width belt. 


Made by world-famous SARGENT & CO. 


$3 49 


FREE CATALOG 


Save to 50% on zippers, thread, Seam- 
binding, shoulder pads, Ric-Rack, scissors 
skirt markers, and 800 other sewing aids 

. . Send for your FREE catalog today, 
and start saving money. 


300 Brass-enamelled Eye- 
lets—in assorted colors 
—for only 50c. 1000 for 
only $1.50. 


---- MAIL THIS COUPON ----, 


Newark Dressmaker Supply Co., Dept. A 
671 Broad St., Newark 2, New Jersey 

[] Send me your FREE catalog. 

[] Send me your Eyelet Pliers. 


[] Send me eyelets. 


1 Send me your Weaver Beaver. 

[] t enclose remittance. 

[] Send C.0.D. | will pay postage and 
charges. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

cITY Zone State 


pocowowcomecennms cosccssoc= 
Se 














HAVE YOU 

MISSED THESE ARTICLES 
FROM 
BACK NUMBERS OF 


Handweaver & Craftsman? 


Many subscribers are now completing their files. We suggest 
that you check over your copies to see if you have every 
issue from the first which appeared April, 1950. You may 
obtain them for $1.00 a copy for a limited time only. 


Cloth Analysis—the Draft from the Fabric 
(Fall ‘51) by Berta Frey 


Understanding Weaving Terms 


(Spring ‘51) by Harriet Douglas Tidball 


Indian Weavers and Contemporary Design 

(with special attention to Navajo weaving.) 

(Spring ‘52) 

Tools You Can Make, designed by Mrs. R. T. Solensten 
(Of special interest to O.T.s) 


(Summer ‘52) 


How Do You Rate Your Weaving Efficiency? 


(Winter ’51-'52) by Jack Lenor Larsen 


—and many other articles of lasting interest to begin- 


ning, amateur, and professional handweavers. 


“Exciting and stimulating!” Calif. 
“Keeps handweavers up to date!” —Mich. 
“Each issue better and better!” —Ill. 
“Wonderful source of information.” —N. H. 


ORDER YOUR BACK NUMBERS NOW 


Handweaver 


& Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 





Two Weavers 

(Continued from page 22) 

the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts as well as to a 
meeting of the Society. Miss Van Cleve, who had been 
to them the author of articles on weaving, now had become 
a personality. 


They met Connecticut weavers at the home of Evelyn 
Neher at New Canaan and attended a meeting of the 
New York Weavers Guild in New York City. They were 
impressed with the serious approach of these weavers’ 
groups to their work and the wide variety of work they 
brought to the informal meeting, and their enjoyment 
in exchanging ideas. 

In Washington, D. C., they made a tour of weavers’ 
homes, including visits to Miss Edith M. Cummings, Mrs. 
J. W. Waterhouse, and Mrs. Steele. Some 18 weavers 
met in the classroom of Mrs. Dorothy Miller, director of 
weaving at the Americanization Center, for a discussion 
of “algebraic expression.” Mrs. Miller is a member of the 
Potomac Craftsmen and arranged their tour. 

On the way to Florida they visited Williamsburg, 
found a former weaver, Miss Jeanette Kelly, living in 
one of the reconstructed houses, and saw demonstrations 
of spinning and weaving at the Weaving House. 

Their three months in Florida brought a variety of 
experiences, including judging the exhibition at the No- 
vember 1952, meeting of the Tropical Weavers Guild, a 
statewide organization, at Orlando. They affiliated with 
the Orlando Guild, of which Mrs. Lloyd Tucker 1s 
president. 

Among Florida weavers they met Miss Agatha Craits 
f Miami; Miss Mary Clay, former president of the 
Tropical Weavers Guild; Miss Grace Emerson and Mrs. 
Bertha Anderson of the West Palm Beach guild, Miss 
Emily Lou Bourne, who had just opened a commercial 
studio; Miss Frances Forer, who teaches weaving in the 
public schools and Dr. Mayme Logsdon, instructor ot 
mathematics at the University of Miami, who has done a 
great deal of weaving for her unusual and charming 
modern home. 

(Continued on page OO) 


TEXTILE DESIGN & WEAVING 
Special Day and Evening Courses Taught by 
Specialists in the Field 





write for bulletin—no educational prerequisites 
THE CITY COLLEGE MIDTOWN BUSINESS CENTER 
430 W. 50th St. © New York 19 @ CO. 5-2452 








NEWCOMB 


eee $500 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 


. 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddles, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex Registering device. 
Coenen a eeecting. Shipping WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 


Make beautiful rugs, drapes curtains 
weight, 225 Ibs. . . . all for $85 and covers. Sell your products. Earn 
F.O.B. Davenport. 


money with your hobby. 
NEWCOMB LOOM CO. 





Write for catalog. 
Davenport 8-3, lowa 
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(Continued from page 19) 


throughout the 19th century. 

In 1916, experiments were made and a 3-pile velvet 
was woven, an extremely rich silk fabric with three 
heights of pile, believed the first time such a fabric was 
made. 

The late Sir Frank Warner, head of the firm until 
1930, not only was active as a weaver but in all affairs 
of the silk industry and in the relation of art to industry, 
a keen interest also of the present management. He was 
primarily interested in the work of silk handweavers. 
His son established power loom weaving in the New 
Mills in 1918 and in the years following developed Jac- 
quard power loom weaving of fine furnishings fabrics. 
Although mechanical developments and changing social 
conditions made power loom production essential to the 
business, the Warner firm believes that the handloom 
still has an essential part to play in the weaving of short 
lengths of rich fabrics and “it will be a sad day, not 
only for the craftsmen but also for the amenities and 
beauty of life if the demand for these fabrics should fail.” 
Although the private customer has largely been succeed- 
ed by government agencies, there is, nevertheless a 
larger demand for fine fabrics than the power loom can 
well supply. 

The raw silk for the lining of the royal purple robe 
also was supplied from Lullingstone Castle and the pre- 
paration of the silk yarn for dyeing and weaving was 
carried out at the Glemsford silk mills. 

For the warp two threads of 13/15 denier silk were 
twisted together in the form of organzine (13/15 denier 
raw silk runs about 180 miles to the pound.) For the 
weft six threads of 2020 denier raw silk were twisted in 
the form of tram. 

After throwing, the silk was sent in hank form for 
dyeing to the special shade of ivory. At this state the 
natural gum is boiled out of the silk and this process 
gives it the soft lustrous appearance required for the 
finished fabric. 

At the Sudbury Silk Mills of Stephen Walters & Sons 
Ltd., in Suffolk, the yarn was again wound on to bobbins 
before being transferred to the warping mill for the 
making of the warp or wound on to pirns which were 
placed in the shuttle to be woven as weft. 

During the winding and warping processes care had 
to be taken to keep the silk from becoming soiled as 
after it has once been dyed it is impossible to remove any 
marks that may be made in it accidentally. 

After the complete warp has been wound on to the 
weavers beam the ends then are entered in the harnesses 
and reed before being taken to the loom. The warp count 
is about 550 ends to the inch so that there were some 
12,000 ends to be tied in separately at this stage. 

The loom used for weaving the satin was first enclosed 
in a special dust free room built for the purpose and pro- 
vided with a supply of clean fresh air from outside. Very 
great care again was taken to keep the silk yarn and 
woven cloth absolutely clean during this process. 

A 60-yard length was woven with an additional stand- 
by length made in case of accidents. At a production rate 
of about 3 yards per day the weaving of a 60-yard length 
took four or five weeks. After carefully cleaning off any 
loose ends and lightly pressing over hot rollers the silk 
satin was ready for use. 


Spring 1953 


The satin was woven by the firm of Stephen Walters 
& Sons Ltd., thought to be the oldest established in the 
silk weaving industry in Great Braitain. The history of 
the family in silk weaving goes back for over 200 years. 
Joseph Walters Sr., born in 1725, is regarded as the 
founder of the business although his father before him 
was also a weaver. 

It appears from the records of the Weavers Company 
that his son Joseph and his grandson Stephen Walters 
both became members of that Ancient and Worshipful 
Company and the former was granted the freedom of 
the City of London in 1794. For many years the name 
of J. & S. Walters appears in the London Directory as 
Silk Manufacturers, at 15, Wilson Street, Finsbury. 
After the death of his father, Stephen Walters became 
the sole proprietor and gave his name to the firm which 
later became Stephen Walters & Sons. 

For any who may wish to pursue further the pagean- 
try, procedure, and protocol of the forthcoming British 
coronation we can recommend The History of the Coro- 
nation, $4.50, published by the British Book Centre, 
New York City 22, and edited by Lawrence W. Tanner, 
Keeper of the Westminster Abbey Muniments, where 
is contained the records of previous coronations. This 
well published book contains over 100 illustrations of 
former coronations and the accompanying memorabilia, 
the 96 pages have a 9 x 12 trim and enclosed is a fac- 
simile edition of the London Sun for June 28, 1838, 
when Queen Victoria was crowned. 

Mr. Lee is a member of the firm of Arthur H. Lee & 
Sons, Inc., of New York and represents the fourth gen- 
eration of the family in the business. 
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HOMEWEAVERS! NEW YARNS! 
DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“We Fill Orders Ranging from 1 Oz. to 1000 Lbs.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed b 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their 
wide range for distinctive styling and designing. 








BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 


RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


“All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable” 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. B, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 
———aEE —_—— ill 
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TEXTILES — METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING — CERAMICS 


Exceptional facilities and instruction for the beginner and ad- 

vanced student: professional program leading to the AAS de- 

gree: for information write to the 

REGISTRAR, SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN, 
65 Plymouth Ave., So. Rochester 8, New York 





Study at the Craft Workshop in the Great Smoky Mountains 
Pi Beta Phi © University of Tennessee 
Full Session, June 9 to July 17, 1953 
Half sessions: June 9 to June 27 and June 29 to July 17, 1953 
Classes in weaving, silk screen printing, metalwork, 
jewelry, enameling, pottery 
Graduate ® Undergraduate ® Non-credit 
For folder write 
Pi Beta Phi School, Gatlinburg, Tennessee 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 


Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. 

For information write 
33B Prospect Avenue, Hackensack, N. J., Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





Manufacturers of 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
HEDDLE FRAMES, PARTS & REEDS 
FIBRE HEAD SPOOLS, 41” traverse, 1%" diameter barrel, 
¥2"" hole tapered to 4%4"’, at 50c each. Price list on request. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 





“Gaucett of Boston” 


LINEN YARNS 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


METLON 


NON-TARNISH METALLIC YARN 
GOLD, SILVER, COPPER COLORS 


LANE LOOM 


Counter Balance Jack Type 


Send for Pamphlet I 





FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 


129:SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


To meet this situation Miss Scott has designed, among 
other weaves of this type, a sheer mercerised cotton case- 
ment material which has warp bands that are filled 
between with loose weft threads. This can be produced 
on a power loom, and is stocked in natural. It also can 
be dyed in order to meet requirements for color and 
control of light glare. For window light control she has 
also designed a handwoven plastic and metallic material, 
loosely woven, that is supplied to decorators in the color 
required. 

Like other weavers, Miss Scott has special preferences 
as to type of loom. Most of the handlooms in her two 
weaving studios are the 4-harness Macomber, although 
she has others especially built to her specifications. In the 
Philadelphia weaving studio she has ten looms, and 
New York five. In Philadelphia she has also ten power 
looms. Production on all of them includes the weaving of 
hundreds of sample swatches of the new patterns which 
Miss Scott creates twice a year, in January and June, 
for display in her New York show room and in others 
throughout the country. 

Because it is difficult to get good experienced weavers, 
many of her helpers must be trained by herself. Her 
method, she says, is to take the young beginner at the 
start and seat him at a loom, so that the weaver wiil 
get the same feeling for a loom that a painter has for his 
brushes, canvas, or paint when he works at his easel. 
Thorough instruction is given, and during this early 
period the student or apprentice is encouraged to express 
his individuality and to experiment, so as to discover for 
himself the great possibilities of weaving, of yarns, tex- 
tures, and colors. 

As we talked with her one day in her New York weav- 
ing studio with the small table loom on her desk in front 
of her, on which she was working out a new design, we 
asked her if she did not find that after she had imparted 
professional skill to a beginner he might then leave her 
employ and she would have to start training another 
helper. “A few do leave,” she answered, “but then I like 
to feel that | am contributing to a wider appreciation of 
handweaving, and that these new weavers, whether help- 
ing me or someone else or working on their own, will 
continue to create interest in the craft.” 

Among other problems which Miss Scott has had to 
solve in her daily work as a weaver is a recent one of 
designing a handloomed fabric that would match the 
pattern, texture, and colors of some of the well-known 
handloomed ‘Vogue’ carpets. One of her designs, which 
she calls “Little Rib,” consists of a fabric of cotton ribbing 
repeated to form a corrugated effect. The facing of the 
fabric is of raw silk, with a cotton backing, and the rib- 
bing is stuffed with cotton. The carpet which matches this 
unusual but effective design is made of selected wool yarns 
with latex backing for long wear. 

In another carpet-fabric coordination the carpet design 
was based on one of Miss Scott's handwoven patterns. 
The fabric is a clipped cotton tufted weave expressing a 
three dimensional sculptured feeling developed by a series 
of bands across the surface. The carpet matches the textile 
perfectly in texture and color. Both the fabric and the 
carpet are sunfast yarn-dyed. 

Other textile and carpet coordination required that the 
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fabric design be adaptable to power loom production. 
Among these is a heavy linen with uneven yarn running 
warp wise, a combination of cotton and metallic thread 
and rayon interwoven to form horizontal, unevenly 
spaced stripes. As this design in the carpets is available 
in aqua, black, cocoa, green, and red, the fabric has also 
been produced in matching hues. 

Other power loom fabrics designed by Miss Scott to 
match carpet patterns include one which presents a tweed- 
like effect in a nubby texture made of rayon boucle with 
cotton nubs. This, in turquoise, has metallic threads run- 
ning through it to give a rich, shimmering appearance. 

Her thorough familiarity with the technical side of 
power loom weaving gives Miss Scott the knowledge 
which she thinks is most essential—to adapt successfully 
to power weaving a design first worked out on a hand- 
loom. While the modern power loom can do marvellous 
weaving, Miss Scott pointed out that it would be too 
costly to reproduce by that method some handloomed 
designs. 

In some examples in her show rooms, the difference 
between a handwoven fabric and the same design done 
on a power loom under her supervision would be per- 
ceptible only to one familiar with hand work. In the 
machine-loomed example, the grateful “hand 
seemed to be present. One machine-produced handwoven 
design had slender bands of chenille thread across a tex- 
tured surface that semed at first glance much like the 
handwoven original. Closer inspection disclosed, however, 
that the chenille thread did not have the looser air and 
more informal irregularity which helps to make the hand 
product so individual and distinctive. 

Usually only the simpler weaves of hand work can be 
successfully reproduced on a power loom. In handweav- 
ing, of course a greater variation of yarns, texture, and 
color is possible. To reproduce one example of beautiful 
drapery material in which the design is enriched with gilt 
thread, the power loom would have to be stopped and the 
gilt weft thread woven in by hand. This would necessi- 
tate considerable loss of time, which would make it too 
costly. 


ey 


even 


Miss Scott early realized that to reproduce her designs 
successfully on a power loom, the same close attention 
to detail as in her handweaving would be necessary. To 
capture in quantity production as much of the handwoven 
design as possible, she has one weaver for each power 
loom, whereas in most commercial mills one weaver tends 
to a whole battery of looms. She also personally super- 
vises all the operations, and inspects the finished fabric 
before she allows it to leave the mill. Constantly in her 
mind is the thought that these fabrics are to be used by 
decorators and architects and their clients and that these 
are unusually alert to good workmanship. 


Craft 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Six times 
a year, $4. 


40 East 49th Street 





Horizons 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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INQUIRIES 
INVITED 
from DEALERS, 
SCHOOLS and 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Special discounts 
available. Please 
write on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Knitting Machine, In- 
structions and Cone of 
Wool Yarn. (This 
price applies only in 
U.S. and Alaska.) 


495 


knitted tubing comes out. 


@ Yarn goes in... 


@ Sew, weave or braid tubing into gifts, things to wear, things 
for your home. 


Knitting with Hobby-Knit is really fun! And it’s many times 
faster! It’s a thrill to see new things take shape with tubing knit 
from yarn, string, carpet warp or reclaimed wool from socks and 
old sweaters. The articles shown above are just a sample—there’s 
no limit to the possibilities for using your creative talents! 
Machine is complete, ready to clamp to table or arm of chair... 
with cone of yarn and instructions. Additional ‘‘How-to-Knit’’ 
booklet (listed below) gives step by step instructions for making 
hot pads, rugs, bonnets, bags, bath mats, etc.—and starts you 
off on a new handicraft. 


= — —_— — _—_— _ _ — —_— —_ —_— —_— —_ _ —_ — 
MONTELLO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. H, Ripon, Wisconsin 


Please send me, postpaid: Hobby-Knit Kits at $4.95. 
Also send ‘*How-to-Knit’’ booklets at 25c each. 


Send me .......... extra cones of 100% wool yarn at 39c. 
Check quantity of each color: red; yellow; kelly green; 
royal blue. 
I enclose (check — money order) for §. Send C.0.D. 
Name 
Perr 


CNP GP TRE oo 0icc 00 000080600060 ED case 
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Two Weavers 
(Continued from page 56) 

At a trailer park on Long Boat Key, they were sur- 
prised at the interest aroused when they exhibited and 
demonstrated weaving on the looms they carried with 
them. 

At the State Fair in Tampa, where they judged the 
fair’s first exhibition of weaving, along with Mrs. C. L. 
Meeks of Lincoln, Nebraska, they first met many mem- 
bers of the Pinellas Guild, which includes weavers from 
Clearwater, St. Petersburg, and Tampa. Among them 
were were Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Truax, Mrs. Pearl 
Bland, now president of the Tropical Weavers, Miss 
Jean Peoples, Mrs. Leo Swenson, who specializes in 
skirts, Mrs. Catherine A. Stirrup, who both teaches and 
weaves, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Smithers, Mrs. Bedeaux 
Grimes, and Mrs. Edith Friedman. They were invited to 
talk at a meeting of the Pinellas Guild. Their final Florida 
visit was with Mr. and Mrs. Max Selig of the weaving 
colony at Lakeland. 

A short stop in Houston permitted a call on Mrs. Rhea 
Downen. They arrived in San Antonio in time to visit 
the crafts exhibition at the Witte Museum which they 
found impressive, because of fine color and design in tex- 
tiles and the excellent display given to them. Here they 
met Mrs. R. F. Schoolfield, who was an exhibitor, Mrs. 
L. G. Stark, then president of the Contemporary Hand- 
weavers of Texas, Mrs. K. Maxham, and Mrs. Ben Hardt. 

Of their general impression, Miss Dietz and Miss 
Foster said: 





“All through our wanderings we found that handweav- 
ing is being revived to an increasing degree, commercially, 
therapeutically, and recreaticnally. As we sum up, in our 
mids, our experiences with weavers and their work, we 
find the same situations in most areas. Most weavers are 
using the old patterns—honeysuckle, rosepath, whig rose, 
and monk’s belt being perhaps the most popular. The 
weavers usually get variation by different treadlings, 
color, and sometimes with textured threads; but many 
are completely dependent upon printed directions. The 
perfection of some of these woven pieces is amazing ; 
but the design or pattern may be seen in the work of 
almost any weaving group on the continent. Some have 
cast aside all the good in the old and consider only effects 
gained from different textured and colored materials, 
usually woven on a twill. A few profit from a study of 
the old, but create their own ideas. They know also that 
texture can be produced by the weave as well as by tex- 
tured threads and a variety of other materials. They are 
broad minded, enthusiastic, eager for new ideas, and 
creative. Their textiles, used in the home or worn as cloth- 
ing, add individuality and distinction. 

“We have found, not only on this trip but over a period 
of years, that many weavers do not know the difference 
between weave and pattern. They do not realize they can 
transpose patterns from one weave to another. We should 
like to urge weavers to experiment, do something differ- 
ent—just so it is individual, holds together as a textile, 
and is appropriate for the use for which it is intended. But 
do have fun!” 
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Golden Rule Products, always known for its vast stocks of 
imported linen yarns, has acquired the stock and exclusive 


sale of 


PATONS and BALDWINS 


Weaving wools from Scotland 


You weavers now can explore an excitingly new world of checks and 
plaids, using these glorious wools that made Scotland and Scottish 
weavers famous... the 
Golden Rule “Woodpecker” and “Tweed” from Scotland and 
Tam O'Shanter “Worsted” made in the U.S.A. 


EOL 


» 
Est. 1888 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
40-page catalog containing 12 sample and color cards 
of linens, cottons and wools—and samples of the weav- 
ing wools described above —all for $1.00 postpaid, 
which will be refunded on first order of $10 or more. 


All of them offer almost limitless possibilities. 
They come in convenient tubes, ready to use. 
Suitable for both warp and weft. 

Send 10 cents for samples and prices 
All the leading looms: including “Missouri”, 
“LeClerc” and others from belt looms at $2.98 
up to 90-inch looms. 


Hughes Faweett, Inc. 


GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Dept. B, 115 Franklin Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Linens 

This handbook on weaving linen 
by Edward F. Worst since its initial 
appearance in 1926, has become a 
standard text for amateur weavers. 
Step by step the reader is taken from 
the planting of the flax seed to the 
finished piece of linen cloth. As the 
author states, “Few opportunities are 
given handicraft workers to follow 
the production of an article from the 
raw material to its completion. The 
flax plant offers this opportunity. In 
addition to showing the amateur, 
“how to weave linens, the book is 
certain to inspire a greater interest 
in, and understanding of, the various 
phases of textile production.” Flax, 
the raw material for linen, is the old- 
est known fiber, and its culture and 
preparation remains unchanged since 
the Stone Age. After a brief discus- 
sion of the flax plant and its cultiva- 
tion and the 


numerous stages of 
preparation necessary to produce 
yarn and then cloth—the retting, 


breaking, scutching, hackling, cross 
combing, spinning, skeining, bleach- 
ing, winding the thread and reeling 
the warp—are all fully explained in 
the text and in illustration. The tie- 
up of the then 
taken up, followed by instructions on 


loom harnesses is 


washing, sizing and the several 
bleaching procedures required for 
proper finishing of linen. Typical 


pieces are then given in 2, 4, 5, and 
&-harness patterns, including many 
traditional drafts, both early Ameri- 
can and continental examples. Each 
of these drafts is accompanied by an 
illustration of the finished cloth, often 
with variations, the tie-up and the 
treadling draft. The book will prove 
of inspirational value to the novice 
and the involved procedure should 
induce a feeling of respect and humil- 
ity in those of us who take for granted 
such everyday objects as linen. The 
well chosen photographs of the fabrics 
are exceptionally well reproduced. 

Mr. Worst also was the author of 
“Foot Power Loom Weaving,” 
which, along with Mary M. Atwater’s 
“Shuttlecraft Book of American 
Hand Weaving,” gave such a great 
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impetus to the development of the 
craft in the early twenties. Still in 
print, its comprehensive discussion 
of weaving design and technique is 
just as valuable to weavers now as 
then. An expert weaver, the late Mr. 
Worst was director of textiles in the 
senior high schools of Chicago for 
many years as well as director of 
manual training and construction in 
the elementary schools and handwork 
in the junior high schools. He was 
associated with The Penland School 
of Handicrafts, Penland, North 
Carolina, in its early years and the 
Worst Craft House there 
for him. 


is named 


How to Weave Linens by Edward 
F. Worst. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
6% x 9%, 158 pages, 272 illustra- 
tions, diagrams and drafts. $5.50. 





Tapestry 


The author of this unpretentious 
book, Jean Lurcat, is well known as 
a leader in the renaissance of French 
tapestry. He observes that, “for some 
time past there has been a good deal 
of talk about a renaissance” and that, 
“great progress has been made dur- 
ing the past 25 years.” He defines a 
tapestry as, “a very large work of 
woven and coloured wools” and re- 
minds us that “tapestry knew its 
proudest moments at a time when a 








All books reviewed & advertised in 
this issue can be purchased from 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW 
Coast Route Monterey, Calif. 
Send for Free Copy “Books for the Weaver” 





BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 


GET FREE 
LOOM 
CATALOG 


Ilustrates, describes, and prices 
foot-treadie and table-model looms, 
with all loom parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weaving. 

Let Hammett's catalog be your guide 
to fine weaving equipment and mate- 
rials and books of instruction. 


Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








LOOM MUSIC — a fine bulletin 
Our projects are consistent prize winners, so our 
subscribers say. Ten bulletins a year give tech- 
niques and good design, in clear, simple language; 
photographs, too. 


$4 per year Sample 45c 
Mrs. R. B. Sandin Mrs. E. M. Henderson 
University of Alberta 20 Ritz Apartments 


Edmonton, Alberta Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Instruction © Textile Designing 
Weaving Yarns * Supplies * Books 
Pendleton Floor and Table Looms 


Write or Visit 


THE SHOP 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 


Books on Handweaving 
Textile Exhibitions for Rent 
Ecclesiastical Weaving and Designing 
Loom Supplies—used Reeds & Heddles 


ROBERT FREDERIC HEARTZ 
Epping, N. H. 








Jerrace 
hdl ures 


features 


1953 
Sample 
Series 


New Ways with Yarns and the Loom 


Learn to W eave Adventurously: 
Modernize Pattern 
Blend Color 


Mix Materials 


Simplified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 
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_ U.S.A. for plus sales in your 













TOUR ano SHOP 


‘\ 
Sell this brand new guide to 7 
SEEING AND SAVING IN THE 


shop. It lists several hundred CRAFT 
SHOPS, MILL SHOPS selling nationally 
advertised goods at considerable sav- 
ings, STATE FESTIVALS, WINERIES, 
CHEESE CAVES, etc. Full details on what 
they sell, hours, routes. Send cash, 
check, or money order for $2.00 to 
this ad or write for free descriptive 
circular and discount schedule to: 


TOUR AND SHOP 
1715 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





DEN STORA VAVBOKEN by Mary Block 
360 ill., 207 in full color $15.00 
BLOCK PRINTING ON FABRICS 


by Florence H. Pettit 
146 pages, 100 ill. $5.00 
HOME WEAVING by Oscar Beriau 
300 pages, ill. $6.50 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC.,Weaving Books Dept. 


48 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 





REPRINTS 


Articles of special interest to beginning 
weavers which have appeared in 


HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 


1. Your Selvage Is Showing! 
by Bill Carter 
Knowledge of Shuttles Is Important 


by Bill Carter 
3. How Many Ends to the Inch? 


by Berta Frey 
3 for 25¢ $1.00 a dozen 


Special quantity rates on request. 


a] 


10c per copy 


For amounts of less than $1.00. 
please send stamps or coin to 


HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 
246 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 








F 





BERTA FREY 
206 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Summer Address— 
duly, August—Woodstock, N. Y. 




















Leathercraft Ceramics Painting Beadwork 


WHAT ARE YOU 
Looking for in a Hobby? 


if it’s pleasure you're seeking, or 
even profit, we'll show you how for 
only $4 a year. 12 issues filled with 
informative, make-it-at-home crafts 
projects. Every issue of 


CRAFTS & HOBBIES 
Magazine 
shows you how you can develop 
your inborn skills. Each issue ex- 
plains in clear, simple steps, dozens 
of ways to develop hobbies that 
are not only fun, but profitable 
as well. Written for the young in 
spirit, from 10 to 90, CRAFTS & 
HOBBIES shows you how to use 
your spare time for fun and profit. 


CRAFTS & HOBBIES 
30 E. 29th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Antique Autos Casting Shelicraft Textiles 


Figurine Painting Ming Tree Craft 
Aajamoe yAOMPOOM 


$2145D|d 








style of extremely grandiose archi- 
tecture reigned supreme” and at that 
time one of the less important tapes- 
try centers employed some 14,000 
workers. The author relates how he 
started designing tapestries and ad- 
mits he was entirely self-taught. In a 
hypothetical dialogue he unfolds the 
progress of the revival of this old art, 
the rediscovery of the long forgotten 
methods of dyeing and fabrication, 
his association with a group of some- 
what modern artists and the subse- 
quent results. His work was primar- 
ily with the Aubusson tapestries, 
which for economic reasons are woven 
coarser than the Gobelins or the 
Seauvais. Full page illustrations 
amplify the story as it progresses 
through the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, eighteenth centuries and 
into the period of contemporary de- 
signs. The author discusses the ad- 
visability of having a good design or 
cartoon, whether a color scheme 
should be controlled or free, and the 
desirability of preventing the tapestry 
designer “from going back to his 
methods of easel painting.”” This book 
gives briefly the steps one should take 
before attempting to weave a tapestry 
and the advantages of using modern 
idioms with techniques based on the 
traditional procedures of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

Designing Tapestry by Jean 
Lureat. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 11. 7'4 x 934, 61 pages 
and 53 full page reproductions. 


$4.50. 





Interior Decoration 

Joseph Aronson, the author of this 
comprehensive handbook on furni- 
ture and decoration, will be remem- 
bered for his Encyclopedia of Furni- 
ture, published a few years ago. In 
the present book he hopes that the 
reader, backed by this handbook, 
“may proceed to use his own good 





CROSS-COUNTRY C R A FT $ M A N 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all craftsmen 


1 year $2. Sample copy on request. 
2913 P St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 





weaving workshop 
lili blumenau 


day and evening classes 


53 e. 9th st., n.y.c. al. 4-7363 
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taste.” He observes that “textiles are 
the most versatile means available to 
the interior designer,” then lists the 
qualities of these textiles in which 
to be interested and how variety of 
effects are best obtained. Accompany- 
ing this is a 5-page glossary of textile 
terms used in interior decoration. 
The different design periods, the ele- 
ments of decoration—color, light, 
textures, pictures and floors, and the 
principles of decoration as applied to 
the various rooms are lucidly given. 
The author has stated that “The need 
for shelter was one of the first urges 
felt by man,” and in this revised edi- 
tion he shows with the aid of 200 full 
page photographs and hundreds of 
marginal sketches, some of the 
answers to this urge, from the Ren- 
aissance down to our contemporary 
furniture and decoration. 

Furniture & Decoration by 
Joseph Aronson. Crown Publish- 
ers, New York 16. 8% x 1034, 368 
pages, illustrated. $4.00. 





Seeing Beauty 

Reading this book “will give new 
eyes to many people.” The author, 
Marion Downer, realizes that the gift 
of true observation, which is given 
the artist, usually has to be developed 
by others. To quote her, “Each frag- 
ment of design is a fragment of the 
order in the eternal plan of the uni- 
verse. To find delight in any small 
part of it is to respond to the uni- 
versal language of nature and art.” 
The book will appeal on three levels 

as a textbook for students, as a 
clue for designers as to where to look 
for inspirational material, and also 
to those who by learning to observe 
will lead a fuller life, as beauty is 
where you find it. 
Discovering Design by Marion 
Downer. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company, New York. 642 x 9%, 
104 pages, 92 illustrations. $3.00. 





Handweaving Handbook 

The author, Elsie G. Davenport, 
has written this book especially for 
those who have had little opportunity 
to obtain personal instruction in hand- 
weaving. The procedure has been de- 
veloped from her 20 years experience 
in adapting the traditional methods 
to modern uses. She observes that 
“good design in any kind of weaving, 
grows out of the character of the 
yarn,” and that “the handweaver of 
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today need not be restricted to the 
natural fibres—wool, silk, linen and 
cotton.”” The book is divided into two 
sections—the construction of two ex- 
perimental looms and later 4-harness 
weaving, drafting, and finishing. The 
author advises the prospective weaver 
to, “Set your standard of craftsman- 
ship high,”’ and simplifies her subject 
by stating that “weaving is a develop- 
ment of the known all too 
well as darning.” After the simple 
looms have been constructed she ex- 
plains their setting up and then the 
actual weaving. Along with the obv- 
ious raw materials she discusses the 
more contemporary synthetic yarns 
and metallics. In the second part she 
gives in detail the construction and 
equipment of a 4-harness loom, its 
operation, and also the drafting of the 
patterns. This elementary handbook 
should be most helpful to any neo- 
phyte weaver. 
Your Handweaving by Elsie G. 
Davenport. Published in Great 
Britain. American distribution, 
Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, Illin- 
ois. 5 x 7, 128 pages, 86 diagrams 
and plates. $2.75 


process 





Native Crafts 

\s the author of this handbook 
points out in her introduction, the 
craft procedures she describes, “are 
adaptable to other materials which 
may be at hand” and often these ma- 
terials, “would be 
products.” 


otherwise wasted 
The demonstration prob- 
lems given range from the simple for 
the younger craftsmen to the more 
advanced for the adult. The materials 
discussed are straw, cornhusks, vari- 
ous grasses, rush and clay, and in 
each case the preparation of the raw 
material and the subsequent proced- 
ural steps are simply discussed and 
clearly illustrated with either photo 
For the craft 
teacher or the craftsman looking for 
an outlet to her creative instincts this 


graphs or drawings. 


book will be most welcome. 


Use of Native Craft Materials by 


Margaret Eberhardt Shanklin. 
Charles A. Bennett Company, 
Peoria, Illinois. 5% x 8%, 135 


pages, 80 illustrations. $2.45 





American Folk Art 

This handbook is devoted to a 
early folk art 
known as Pennsylvania Dutch. The 
weaving consisted, for the most part, 


phase of \merican 
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and linen and the author 
states that, “Perhaps the best known 
and most sought after product of the 
early loom was the woolen coverlet. 
Pennsylvania is particularly famous 
for the double woven, blue and white 
snowball and pine tree pattern.” 
Later when the jacquard loom was 


of wot | 


imported their newer designs were 
used until they, in turn, were super- 
ceded by the power loom. The linen 
was woven into everything from 
samplers to Conestoga wagon covers. 
Very often this folk art was merely 
a surface decoration to cover up the 
crudeness of the basic design, the 
material, or even the life itself. The 
peak of this creative effort was reach- 
ed in the first half of the nineteenth 
century and most of the motifs were 
of European origin, conditioned by 
their new, primitive surroundings. 
The tulip, along with numerous other 
common flowers, was used frequently, 
as were the heart, the eagle, the pea- 
cock, the unicorn, mounted horsemen 
and the ‘“‘distilfink.”’ the 
weaving there cabinet work, 
painted tin, pottery, blacksmithing, 
and glassware. There are 100 pages 
of reproductions in halftone and in 
color of this early and sometimes uni- 
que peasant art, which although not 
strictly American, even today can be 


Jesides 


were 


a vital source of design and can pro- 
vide good examples of appropriate- 
ness of the design to the material. 


Pennsylvania Dutch, American 
Folk Art by Henry Kauffman. 
American Studio Books, New 


York. 74% x 10, 136 pages, illustra- 
ted. $5.75. 





REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 


The modern way to collect ideas and instruction, 
Complete directions and swatches for 4 harness 
looms 
Series 4—Monthly, October thru June 
9 issues plus bonus issue—$10.00 
Selection 5 back issues $6.50—I1 issue $1.50 


Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Distributor of Bernat Weaving Yarns at Retail 





Study Crafts 


in Vermont This Summer 


Fletcher Farm Craft School at Ludlow offers 
courses in elementary and advanced 
weaving under the direction of Berta 
Frey. 


. 
Study two to eight weeks, from July 6 to August 
28. 


a 

Other courses in Early American Decoration, 
Glass Painting, Ceramics, Jewelry, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, Teacher 
Training. 


* 
Excellent cuisine, comfortable rooms, reasonable 
rates. Scenic neighborhood. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
Anna E. Meyer, Treasurer 
SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN 


Brandon, Vermont 





AD-A-HARNESS LOOMS 

4 to 16 harnesses 

Folding—Jack type 

Any combination of warp beams 
and fiy shuttle beaters in the 


a looms 
arger sizes. 
L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


SEVEN HANDWOVEN swatches on EACH 
leaflet. All are DIFFERENT. Each leaflet costs 
only 50c. SEVEN WOVEN samples, plus HINTS, 
NEW IDEAS, SUGGESTIONS for only 50c! 

LEAFLET +1—Sports Jackets. #2—Ladies’ fine 
Suits, Dresses. #3 — Drapes. #4 — Aprons, 
Scarves, Towels, Place Mats. #5—Upholstery. 
#6—Men’s Suits, Coats. #7—Waffle, Semi & 
Circular weaves. #8—Linen weaves. #9—Evening 
Bags & Matching Stoles. #+10—HOW-to-make 
Handwoven Ties—with a sturdy paper pattern. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Canada 





Winnipeg 





“TABBY and TWILL—Wool and Worsted” 
—a portfolio of fifteen lessons in the 
weaving of apparel fabrics, with swatches. 
Limited Edition. 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 





20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


CONTESSA YARNS 





SILK—WOOL—RAYON—LINEN—COTTON—NOVELTY YARNS 





(Write for free samples) 
Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on 4 lb. tubes. 


We have a complete as- 
sortment of yarns for home 
and commercial weaving. 














YEAR ROUND 
CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


No entrance or scholastic re- 
quirements, but courses are 
approved by State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education. Excellent equip- 
ment and teaching personnel. Beautiful moun- 
tain setting at elevation of 3000 feet above 
sea level, providing ideal spring, summer and 
fall climate. Perfect for combination of vaca- 
tion and creative occupation. Hand weaving, 
spinning, vegetable dyeing, pottery, metal- 
crafts, silk screen, and many other crafts. 
Modern living conditions. 





Write the registrar for full information. 
Penland School of Handicrafts 


Penland, North Carolina 


YARNS DESIGNED 


FOR 


Linen 
Wool 

Cotton 
Silk 

Rayon 


Loop 
Boucle 
Flake 
Knot 
Seed 
Slub 


Ratina Novelty 


OZ—<>mtoZPr 


Spiral Mercerized 
Charles Y. Butterworth 
2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 

Phila. 25 














CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


SS. Luxo Lamp 
™ A Norwegian 
import 





. versatile 

“ flex ble 
ace 

home or office 


$21.95 


b 


EDWARD A. ROFFMAN ASSOCIATES 
303 E. 5Ist St., New York 22, N. Y. @ PL 3-7648 








HONEYSUCKLE; 236 variations and specials; $1.00 
Silver Stars original miniature; 21 overshot techniques 
completely explained; $1.00. Mrs. B. Needham, 
Safety Harbor, Florida 


SECTIONAL BEAM and accessories for winding warp 
fitted to Hand-Skill looms—$50. Loomeraft Studio, 
757 Fife Avenue, Wilmington, Ohio 





WEAVE OF THE MONTH—A series of unusual weaves 
with swatches. Sample $.50. One year $5.00. Cora M 
Wetter, 125 North Fourth Street, Corvallis, Oregon 


For Sale— 


sooks on Weaving, Design, Ornament and the Crafts, 
both new and old, and in all languages. E. WEYHE 


BOOKSHOP, 794 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 21. 


BELFAST HAND WOVEN LINEN CO.: We are direct 
importers and distributors of Knox linen thread and 
weaving, yarns, table linens, handkerchiefs, Yardage. 
P. 0. Box 112, Seattle 11, Washington 


WIN CONTEST mon General Contest Bulletin gives 
hundreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules 
Sample 25c. General Contests, 1609 East 5th, Dept 
HC, luluth, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—Bernat Fabri 90¢ per 2 ¢ 


iz. skein; Bernat 
Weaving Afghan $1.10 per 2 ¢ skein. Sample Card 
on request. Harriet May Hagerty, 64 Washington 
Street, Gloversville, New Yor 


Maria Mundal Studio, 5413 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn 20, 
N. Y. HYacinth 2-6547. Instructions by appointment 
in your home or at the studio. Warping done. All sup 
plies and Leclere and Golden Rule looms. Weaving 
‘onsultant 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty inch 
floor. Sturdy. Portable. Ideal individual or school. 
Over 1,000 satisfied user $45.95 FOB. Write 
LORELLYN WEAVERS, Larkspur, California. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES. Send 25c¢ for our new catalog 
Write for free samples of plastie lacing. Dept. H, 
National Craft Shop, 5835 Magazine, New Orleans 
15, Louisiana 


WANTED——4 harness, 20” table loom, in good con- 
dition. No Hand-Skill or Missouri. Box 253, Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1, N 


LOOM BRAND NEW: Selling at loss. 38” HandSkill 
8 Harness loom—-2 warp beams. Contact Mr. Kahlen- 
berg, 3583—9th St., Brooklyn 15, New York. HIly 


9-3517. 


=~9 
i) 


FOR SALE: 1 mahogany Binder 45” loom—$175; 
1 new Leclere 45” loom—$110; 1 fly shuttle rug 
loom-——$80. Jack Lenor Larsen Inc., 32 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N. ¥.—GR. 5-3038. 


INVISIBLE REWEAVING — perfect occupational 
therapy, perfect Handcraft. Can be turned into steady 
earnings in spare time, working at home. Write for 
full details. FABRICON, Dept. QQ-4, 8342 S. Prairi 
Chicago 19, Ill 


36” LOOMS—Limited number of 2-harness rug looms, 


36-inch weaving width, complete with reed, heddles 
and = shuttl that have been slightly damaged in 
transit. Sold on an ‘‘as is’’ basis—$65.00 value, 


while they last—$39.00 each, F.0.B. New York 
Cash with order. Box T-11, Handweaver and Crafts 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in handweaving and draft 


ing, tapestry weaving, bobbin lace, and color. Fother 
ingham Studio, 202 Avenue H, Matamoras, Pennsy!] 
Vania 


FOR INFORMATION concerning weaving institutes 
scheduled for Chicago, Illinois and/or Saugutuck, 
Michigan in July, and for Ash'yurnham, Massachusetts 
in August, write to any of these instructors: Miss 
Florence Daniels, 1275 Roslyn Road, Victoria, 
British Columbia, formerly of Chicago; Miss Cornelia 
Ston 1211 East Court Street, Kankakee, Illinois; 
Miss Myra Davis, 739 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Institutes seheduled as _ registrations 
warrant 


LEATHERCRAFT, Copper Tooling, Textile Painting, 
seaderaft, Shelleraft. Many other crafts. Big Free 
Catalog shows everything you need. Kit Kraft, Dept 
AH9, 7373 Melrose, Hollywood 46, Calif 


LOOM SALE: Reed-Macomber Add-A 6 Harnes 
Loom with 40 reed. Reasonably priced. Contact 
Mrs. Walter Stebbins, 4 East 72nd Street, New York 
N. Y. Call RE 7-9574 

LOOM LAMP clamps anywhere—shaded light—<« 
pletely adjustable—-9’ cord—perfect for sleying an 
threading. $2.75 Ppd. Starr Bros., 1112 S. E. River 
Forest Road, Portland 22, Oregon 


FOR SALE—-Skein, cop, bobbin and spool winders 
warp spools, paper filling cops, wooden hobbins, har 
ness frames, heddles and a complete line of loom 
supplies. Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064 Main 
Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


FOR SALE—200 lbs. gold silk, 10/2, $2 Ib., 1 
Ib. cones; 16/3 natural linen, 1/2 Ih. tubes, $2 
Ib. F.O.B. Grace Richey Clarke Studi McAllen, 
Texas. Write for samples 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25 


per word, 20 word mintwunum. 


c 
Count 6 words for box number and address. We forward all mail received in 
answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. Full payment for advertisements 


must be recewved in advance with copy. 


Address: Personals Department: Hand- 


weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. The publisher assumes 
no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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Yarn of 100%, virgin 
ALPACA! 


One of the world’s rarest 
and finest hair fibers 
... from the high Andes 
mountains of Peru. Su- 
perb yarn that will yield 
you priceless garments. 
In natural. plain colors 
and exciting mixed 
 tweeds. 











At your local yarn shop or write 


GOOD NEIGHBOR IMPORTS 


396-400 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Cherokee 

(Continued from page 45) 
Miss Gertrude C. Flanagan was 4i- 
rector for about 18 vears and was 
particularly interested in developing 
markets. She is now supervisor for 
Indian arts and crafts in the south- 
east area under the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board. 

Each vear has seen greater Indian 
interest in the cooperative. Member- 
ship is now closed and the work of all 
new applicants must be approved by a 
standards committee. Most of the 
crafts are made in the homes under 
the supervision of the teachers in the 
Cherokee school. 

It is estimated that the Cherokee 
income from sale of handcrafts now 
amounts to between $75,000 and 
$100,000 a vear. It is hoped that 
through the coordination of efforts 
of all agencies concerned with arts 
and crafts--the Historical Associa- 
tion, the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board, the U.S. Indian Service and 
the Qualla Cooperative—the annual 
income from this source should be 
increased to from $250,000 to $300.- 
000 within a few years. 
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JANET, | FEEL LIKE CRYING. | GOT 
LINEN YARN FOR DURABILITY, PUT 

All THAT LOVING CARE INTO 

WEAVING AND NOW LOOK AT IT dented 


~ 
I’M TERRIBLY SORRY, MARY. | WISH 
| HAD TOLD YOU MY SAYLINMIL AND 


LOOM LORE LINENS ARE STILL JUST 
LIKE NEW... AND THEY ARE 
GUARANTEED TO LAST. 




















.. 








THE 20 BEAUTIFUL COLORS in lustrous SayLinMil and LoomLore linen weaving yarns are 
GUARANTEED BOIL & SUN COLOR-FAST. They are made with the world’s finest dyes. 


Dyeing linen yarns to withstand fading for years is 
not easy. In fact, it is so difficult that many makers 
of linen yarn can’t do it. 

The 20 lustrous colors (plus bleached white and na- 
tural) in SayLinMil and LoomLore linen yarns will 
last and last and last. 

Why waste time and money on linen for lifetime wear 
but with colors that fade in the first few washings. 
BE SURE... ask for SayLinMil and LoomLore. 


Send today for your SayLinMil and LoomLore cclor 








@ FAST COLORS 

@ WASHABLE 

@ LONG WEARING 
@ MOTHPROOF 











MADE IN U.S.A. 






‘The softness, sheen, and wear- 
ing qualities that have for cen- 
turies made fine linen the most 
prized of all fabrics can be 
yours In every piece you weave 
Ederlin Yarns. 


with Pure Linen 


Ederlin 


finest long, unbroken fibers of 


Yarns are made of the 


the world) famous Courtrat 
Flax, grown only in the valley 
of the River Lys in Belgium. 
These fibers are carefully 
combed and prepared in our 
own plant to leave only the 
longest, most lustrous fibers 
that are spun into Ederlin Pure 
Linen Yarns. The outstanding 
beauty of any piece woven with 


Eederlin 


year because it is permanently 


Yarns lasts year after 


spun right into the yarn. 
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Every piece becomes an heirloom | 
when you weave in 


Llbortin PURE LINEN YARNS 
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COLORS KEYED TO FASHION 

Ederlin colors have a jewel-like 
tone that never dulls with age. 
All Ederlin Yarn is dyed right in 
our own plant with the finest 
color-fast' dyes obtainable— 
dyes that are unexcelled in 
beauty and permanence. At 
the present time, you can 
Ederlin Pure 


natural unbleached, bleached, 


get 
Linen Yarns in 


Use EDERLIN Pure Linen 
YARNS for 

Mats e lowels 

Bed Spreads e Draperies 


and 22 striking colors favored 


by fashion experts. 
) 1 able 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 
COLOR CARDS Upholstery Fabrics 
Pillow Slips 

Blouses @ Skirt 
Table Cloths 


Slip Covers 


Get actual samples of Eder/in 
Yarns in 55 weights and full 
range of colors. Send just 25c 


to cover handling and mailing. pions 0 flmens 


Stoles e Rugs 


Fashion Fabrics 


With your samples, we shall 


also send an in- 


Stor) 


interesting, 
The 


formative booklet, 


of EDERLIN.”’ 


CLIP AND MAIL 





Ederlin Pure Linen Yarns 


EDERER, Inc. 


Unity and Elizabeth Streets * Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


















Please send me sample cards of Ederlin Pure Linen 
barns and your booklet, “7 he Story of EDERLIN.”” 


I enclose 25¢ to cover handling and mailing costs 












ADDRESS 











